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A STORY FOB BOJS AND GIRLS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A PILGBrM: AKD STBANGBB. 

The champion steamer of the Sound was 
slowly sliding out from her New York moor- 
ings. The last cable had splashed down into 
the dingy water beside the freight-house on the 
pier, and had been hauled in and laid dripping 
in its coil, ready to be thrown off again when 
the landing was made at night. Then, with a 
quickening pulse of life from the engines, the 
steamer swung out into the current and turned 
eastward, under the vast arch of the Brooklyn 
bridge and up the broad channel, slowly and 
majestically holding her straight course among 
the clumsy ferry-boats and the more active small 
craft which hurried out of her way. 
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Already the first stir of starting had died 
away. The passengers had settled down: the 
men to their afternoon papers, the women to 
their novels, and the children to the ubiquitous 
paper-bag of lunch. It was not an exciting 
scene, and Harry Elden looked about him with 
a languid sigh. Then he started up abruptly. 

" I think I'll go and look round a little," he 
announced to the woman whose chair was drawn 
up beside his own. 

She was already deep in Mr. Crawford's latest 
novel, but she roused herself long enough to 
reply with a smile, — 

" Go on, then ; you may find somebody you 
know. We shall want to get some supper by 
and by, so you'd better come back about six, 
unless you get hungry earlier." 

"All right. Keep my chair, please." And 
he was gone. 

With the imfailing instinct of the true boy, 
he made his way to the engine-room first of all, 
and renewed a former acquaintance with the 
smutty presiding genius of the place. It was 
not until the shining steel mech anism of the 
screw had lost its attraction, andhenad in- 
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A PILGRIM AND STRANGER. 11 

spected a homesick, seasick pair of horses just 
forward of the engine-room, that he turned 
away and ran lightly up the two flights of stairs 
leading to the upper deck. 

Here was his favorite post of observation, and 
with his hands plunged deep into his pockets, 
and his cap cocked on the back of his head, he 
strolled idly to and fro, now pausing to peep in 
through the window of the palm-decorated din- 
ing-room, now leaning over the rail to look 
down upon the groups scattered over the main- 
deck below, now looking up again at the slender 
pennant floating above his head and showing to 
all the world that as yet the steamer had out- 
stripped every rival in the race. He lingered 
there until the stormy waters of Hell Gate were 
passed ; then, heedless of the warm September 
sunshine, he left the pleasant shelter of the 
pilot-house and walked away towards the stern. 
Beside one of the life-rafts he paused suddenly. 

"Hullo!" he exclaimed. "You've struck a 
new scheme for making yourself at home." 

The remark was addressed to a boy of about 
his own age who, regardless of the blazing sun, 
lay comfortably stretched out across the slats of 
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the raft, with his hands clasped under his 
head, and supported on one of the long, 
pointed white cylinders at the side. With 
the easy hospitality of boyhood he nodded 
jovially, as he said, — 

" It's out of sight. Come on and try it. 
There's plenty of room for two." 

For an instant, Harry hesitated as he looked 
at the stranger. His eyes rested approvingly 
upon the bright, frank face, and the lithe 
figure which was clothed in blue serge. The 
suit was new and of the best quality, and the 
long black stockings were fine and well-fitting, 
although a three-cornered tear graced the left 
knee, while a narrow white stripe down the 
right leg showed where a broken stitch had 
been allowed to work its ruin, unchecked. 

Then the stranger met his eye with a smile 
which quickly broadened into a laugh so hearty 
and friendly that Harry hesitated no longer. 
A moment later, two boys lay stretched out side 
by side, each with his head resting on his hands 
and his cap pulled well forward, each with one 
knickerbockered leg extended in mid-air. 

"Not a bad boat, is it?" observed the tem- 
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porary host, feeling that it devolved upon him 
to open the conversation, but not knowing just 
how to proceed. 

"She's a good one; can beat anything in a 
fair race," responded Harry enthusiastically. 
" I've been up on her any number of times ; it's 
much better than to go by train, such weather 
afi this. Ever been on her before ? " 

"Never saw a drop of salt water till to-day, 
so it's not very likely." 

" What ? Never saw any salt water ? " And 
Harry stared at his new acquaintance in undis- 
guised astonishment. "Where do you go to, 
summers, then ? " 

"I don't go anywhere, mostly; I stay at 
home." 

" Where's that ? " demanded Harry, bent upon 
solving the problem. 

" Iowa — Des Moines. I've lived there always 
till now, and never came East before. Where 
do you live?" 

"New Haven, of course. My father's in 
Tale." 

This time it was the stranger's turn to look 
surprised. 
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"Isn't he — isn't he a little— old?" he asked 
hesitatingly, not wishing to appear rude, but 
rather at a loss to explain this protracted season 
of youth. 

Harry laughed outright. 

"What an idea! I didn't say he was a 
freshie. He's a prof." 

The boys laughed together. Then they 
lapsed into silence, while they sat up to watch a 
passing steam-yacht, low and slender in outline, 
and fresh and shining from the brass lettering 
on her stem to the flags flying from the tips of 
her raking masts. When Harry dropped back 
again, he found the stranger's eyes fixed upon 
him with a frank interest and curiosity. Ap- 
parently he was pleased with the result t)f his 
scrutiny, for he presently announced, with a 
new air of confidence, — 

" I'm going to New Haven, too." 

Harry nodded a lazy assent. 

" Yes, I supposed so. The boat doesn't stop 
anjrwhere else." 

" But I mean I'm going to live there." 

" Hope you'll like it. It's a fine place, even 
if 't isn't so very large. Who's with you ? " he 
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added, with a comprehensive sweep of his hand 
to indicate the deck below. 

" Nobody. I'm all alone." 

" Oh, I see ; your family have gone on 
ahead," explained Harry, quite to his own sat- 
isfaction. "I've a mother down below some- 
where. We'll go and look her up, by and by. 
We're only just back from Europe, landed this 
morning, and my father stayed over in New 
York to see about the luggage. Where is it 
you're going to live, anyway?" 

For a moment the stranger disregarded the 
question, as he lay with his eyes fixed on a 
distant sail which broke the clear blue of the 
horizon. Then he rolled over to face his new 
friend. 

" Do you know Miss Virginia Swift ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

" Well, I guess. Everybody in town knows 
Miss Virginia." 

" What is she like ? " he asked again. 

" Queer," responded Harry laconically. 

To the average boy mind, the single adjective is 
sufficiently comprehensive, and the stranger felt 
that he needed to ask no further question. He 
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rolled over on his back once more, and was 
silent. 

"What about Miss Virginia?" Harry in- 
quired at length. 

" Nothing ; only I'm going to live with her," 
replied his friend desperately. 

" Great Scott, and little Scott, and all the 
other Scotts ! Miss Virginia with a boy in the 
house ! " And, all regardless of the discomfiture 
of his companion, Harry burst into a shout of 
laughter. "I beg your pardon," he added, as 
he saw the dark, red flush rising in the stranger's 
face. " I didn't mean to laugh, honestly ; but I 
should as soon have thought of a cowboy in 
Westminster Abbey as of Miss Virginia Swift 
having a boy live with her." 

"Why not?" asked the stranger uneasily. 

"Oh, because — why, she isn't the kind. 
She goes to everything, and she knows 'most 
everything ; but she doesn't know boys one little 
bit. She's so sort of up in the air and 'way off. 
She came to call on my mother one time, and 
when sTie saw me she looked at me as if I were 
down in a cellar somewhere, and asked me if I 
liked my teacher. That's all she knew. But 
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come and find my mother. She knows Miss 
Virginia, and can tell you all about her. Come 
ahead. " 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Elden was roused by 
her son's voice at her elbow, — 

" Oh, I say, here's the best joke I This fellow 
is on his way up to New Haven, to live with 
Miss Virginia Swift." 

She looked up to see two boys standing before 
her, one flushed and eager, the other very red 
and ill at ease. Closing her book, she held out 
her hand to the stranger with a graceful, cordial 
gesture which promptly won his heart. 

" But wouldn't it be a good idea to introduce 
me to your friend, Hal?" she asked, with a 
smile. 

" Oh, yes, I forgot that ; I had it sort of as- 
tonished out of me," responded her son impen- 
itently. "This is my mother, — by the way, 
what is your name ? " 

" Dick Howard." 

" Sit down here." And Mrs. Elden drew up 
a chair. "Are you related to Miss Swift's uncle, 
old Richard J. Howard ? " 

"He was my father's uncle," answered the 
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boy shyly, as he dropped into the chair. "I 
never saw him, or Cousin Virginia either ; but I 
believe he wanted us to live together." 

" But just think of Miss Virginia's taking a 
boy to live with her ! " suggested Harry, with an 
irrepressible giggle. " It's the best joke of the 



season." 



His mother gave him a warning glance ; then 
she said gently, — 

" I think it is a very good thing on both sides. 
Miss Virginia is a fine woman, and quite an in- 
tellectual one ; but she has always needed some 
young life in the house, to stir her up a little. 
You are going into a beautiful home, Dick, 
and I think you will be happy there. I've 
known Miss Swift for years, and I know she is 
a generous, true-hearted woman. But where 
did you and Harry get acquainted ? " And 
with an easy, friendly manner peculiarly her 
own, she led the boy on to tell her of his journey 
and of the home he had so lately left, until he 
was talking as frankly as if he had known her 
for years, while all the time he was secretly 
wishing that his dreaded new relative might 
be one-half so attractive as this pretty, genial 
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little woman who had taken him under her 
wing. 

" And now come in and have some supper with 
Harry and me," Mrs. Elden said at length, as she 
rose. " We are all alone, and two people can't 
fill up a table. I really wish you would," she 
added, seeing Dick's hesitation. " Miss Swift is 
a neighbor and friend of ours, and you and Hal 
are likely to see each other often, so you may as 
well get acquainted as soon as possible." And 
she led the way to the dining-room. 

Long before the meal was ended, the two 
boys were on the best of terms, and talked away 
with the freedom of old friends. Mrs. Elden 
leaned back in her chair and toyed with the 
grapes before her, while she watched the young 
stranger as he sat listening to Harry's animated 
account of their summer wanderings. 

" Unmistakably a gentleman," she said to her- 
self approvingly. "He needs a little surface 
training, perhaps ; but I'm willing to have Hal 
choose him for a friend. But what can have 
possessed Virginia Swift to take a boy to bring 
up is more than I can imagine. Strange that 
nobody has written to me about it I " 
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Two hours later, the boy^ stood in the steam- 
er's bow, looking up the harbor towards the 
clustering semicircle of lights which marked 
the city. The sun had dropped behind the 
clouds in the west, turning them into a glory 
of red and purple and gold which brightened 
into a fiery glow, and paled again and died 
away as the deep blue night came up over the 
water and the stars peeped out, one by one, 
to look for the slow-rising moon. 

As they passed the breakwater and entered 
the quiet harbor beyond, the evening wind 
blew up, fresh and sharp. Mrs. Elden had 
drawn up the collar of her little fur cape, then 
she had gone inside to find a warmer spot ; but 
the boys had stayed there, leaning on the rail 
and looking out into the night, as the steamer 
slid quietly up the bay. 

" Most likely you'll be in our school," Harry- 
was saying. "All the best fellows in town 
are there, and we have just dead loads of fun. 
Our house is only two blocks off from Miss 
Swift's, anyway, so we'll see each other every- 
day. You'll have to come to my house, though, 
for I'm afraid of Miss Swift. There's the 
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search light again I " he added, as a broad shaft 
of light flashed out across the darkness, and 
rose and fell, and swerved to and fro. 

Dick turned his head to look up towards the 
pilot-house just as a fresh gust of wind swept 
across the steamer's bow. There was a quick 
exclamation, a hasty snatch, and then a small, 
dark body went flying out into the night. The 
next moment the two boys stood facing each 
other and laughing uproariously. 

" That's a good one on you," said Harry, as 
soon as he could get his breath. "Who ever 
supposed that one of those things could blow 
off, anyway ? Never mind ; we're 'most in 
now." 

"Yes; but what will Miss Swift say when 
she sees me?" asked Dick ruefully, while he 
raised his hand to his bare head, where the 
wind was taking unheard-of liberties with his 
smooth, brown hair. 

"She ought to be thankful that you didn't 
lose your head too," responded Harry, with a 
fresh laugh. "Is she coming down to meet 
you?" 

"Yes, she said she'd be at the boat." 
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" Then you'll be all right, for she will drive 
down. Here's the pier, right ahead of us, and 
I see Miss Virginia's carriage under that second 
electric light. I must go to find my mother; 
I'll see you to-morrow. Good-night." And 
he vanished into the midst of the crowd which 
had gathered on deck to watch the landing. 

Dick lingered in his place, listening to the 
sharp calls of the captain and crew, watching 
the search-light, the hurrying forms on the pier, 
the throng of waiting carriages and pedestrians 
beyond. Before him lay an entirely new life, 
and presiding over it was a strange and formi- 
dable woman whom Harry, with the unsparing 
frankness of boyhood, had pronounced " queer." 

Into this unknown life, before the dreaded 
arbiter of his future welfare, he was now to make 
his advent, weary, travel-stained, and, worst of 
all, bare-headed. No wonder that he quaked in- 
wardly, and longed to draw back out of sight, 
as the gang-plank was thrown out and the 
crowd surged forward to make a landing. The 
next moment he was caught in the press and 
borne onward into the new life awaiting him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MISS VIRGINIA. 

" Really, I don't wonder that you feel it a 
great responsibility," remarked the caller sympa- 
thetically. 

Miss Swift gave a little sigh. She promptly 
smothered it in its infancy ; but, such as it was, 
it came from the very depths of her soul. 

" If I only knew anything about boys ! " she 
said helplessly. " But I never had any young 
brothers or cousins, and I feel so at a loss how 
to deal with this child. Of course I mean to do 
my duty by him, and I want him to be happy 
here, now that he is coming. 'Twas so strange 
of Uncle Richard to make such a will, anyway," 
she continued, with a slight accent of reproach. 
"It was natural enough that he should leave 
his money to his only sister's only child; but 
I do wish he had left me free to live as I 
chose." 

"What should you have done then?" asked 
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her friend, with the frank curiosity which is one 
of the privileges of an intimate acquaintance. 

" I should have gone at once to Boston." Miss 
Swift pronounced the word with at least a dozen 
capital B's, and, at its close, she allowed her voice 
to die away into a reverential silence before she 
went on. " I have always longed to live there, 
the whole atmosphere is so progressive; but 
my uncle especially desired that I should stay 
in his house," 

" After all, it's too pleasant a house to close 
or to sell," suggested her guest consolingly, as 
she glanced about the cosy up-stairs sitting-room 
where Miss Swift kept her pet books and work, 
and where she poured tea for her less formal 
callers. " And so he really comes to-day. How 
long before you expect him ? " 

Miss Swift turned and peered into the face of 
the little travelling clock which stood on a table 
at her elbow. Like all the other appointments 
of the room, it was perfect of its kind, even to 
the tiny gold monogram stamped upon its 
morocco case. 

" Only three hours more," she said, and there 
was a despondent tone to her voice ; " the boat 
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gets in at eight, and I have promised to drive 
down to meet it." 

" What sort of a child is he ? " asked the caller. 
She had found that Miss Swift was too nervous, 
too much absorbed in her new interest to talk of 
indifferent matters, so she determined to humor 
her. 

" I really know so little about him. I am told 
that he is very bright, and I only hope he isn't too 
— too Western. I had his measure sent on, and I 
ordered a full outfit for him in New York. Phil 
sent it out a week ago, so he shouldn't look too 
strange in his dress. That will be one comfort. 
His mother was a brilliant woman, and she really 
had all the care of him, even to teaching him his 
lessons ; but, after all, what can you expect of a 
woman who habitually calls her husband ' pettie ' 
in public ? " 

" Oh, Miss Virginia 1 " And the caller, over- 
come by this unexpected confidence, went off 
into a gale of laughter, while Miss Swift 
emphasized her last words by breaking a bis- 
cuit with a nervous energy which sent the 
crumbs flying across the table before her. 
" But can't your aunt help you in the care of 
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him?" she asked, when she could control her 
voice again. 

"Aunt Deborah? Oh, no; I'm afraid it 
would be impossible. She is a dear, good 
woman ; but she isn't at all advanced in her 
ideas, and I am sure she never would succeed 
with the training of a young boy. No ; I must 
go through it alone. Cousin Phil was to put 
him on the boat at New York, and by this 
time he is half-way here. Think of me with an 
adopted son I " And she smiled, with a tremulous 
attempt to be cheerful. 

" I do hope that you'll enjoy him, and that he 
won't disgrace you," said her friend, as she rose 
to take leave of her hostess. " Don't worry about 
him too much. You may be captivated at the 
first sight of him. At least, you've the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he's properly clothed, and, 
in spite of all one's theories and principles, dress 
does make a difference." 

Miss Swift followed her guest to the door ; then, 
after warning the maid that she was to be denied 
to any other callers, she slowly retraced her steps 
up the stairway and into the room which she had 
so lately left. She took one or two meditative 
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turns up and down the floor, paused long enough 
to take up the little clock and gaze into its face, 
although with an abstraction which rendered it 
doubtful whether, a moment later, she could 
have told the time ; then she dropped down on 
the broad couch beside the abandoned tea-table, 
and fell to musing upon the new care in store 
for her. 

Though her education and family connections 
left nothing to be desired, for the greater part of 
her life Miss Virginia Swift had been an un- 
fortunate combination of unlimited aspirations 
and a very limited income. In her early woman- 
hood she had been left alone in the world, and 
for years she had enjoyed the doubtful pleasure 
of a hall bedroom in the most fashionable board- 
ing-house which the city afforded. 

In this cramped, unsatisfactory life her young 
womanhood had passed away; but she had borne 
its discomforts so uncomplainingly, that she had 
gained the respect and liking of her large circle 
of acquaintances, who one and all rejoiced when 
there came a change for the better in Miss 
Swift's fortune. 

With the odd coincidence of dates in which 
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chance appears to delight, it was on the morning 
of her thirtieth birthday that Miss Swift had 
been summoned to the parlor to receive a call 
from a lawyer well known to her by reputation, 
though not in person. It was with a little feel- 
ing of trepidation that she had paused to put in 
an extra hairpin and to glance into her mirror, 
while she summoned courage to go down to re- 
ceive her guest. In her simple life she had 
known little of lawyers, professionally speaking ; 
and this man's name, prominent in criminal 
cases, brought to her mind vague apprehensions 
of warrantB, or even, perhaps, a pair of clanking 
iron handcuffs. 

An hour later, when she returned to her little 
room, the whole horizon of her life had changed 
and broadened. She was no longer " that nice, 
little Virginia Swift;" she was Miss Virginia 
Augusta Swift, the heiress. 

She had always known that old Richard How- 
ard, the banker, was her step-mother's brother^ 
but her step-mother had died years before, and 
Miss Virginia had never met the old man, who 
was as eccentric as he was rich. Even his name 
had ceased to be of any interest to her ; and she 
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had scarcely given a second thought to the news 
of his death, which had occurred only a few 
months after the completion of his new house on 
one of the up-town avenues. And now, after 
all these years of pinching, grinding care, of the 
struggle to keep up appearances and to make 
both ends meet, Miss Virginia was to be his 
heir. 

The will, dated five years before, had been 
drawn up on the day following a violent quarrel 
with his only brother, a delicate, indolent, nervous 
little man whose lack of thrift and business 
ability had been a sore trial to his more energetic 
brother. It was probably with a view to his 
brother's discomfiture that Richard Howard had 
left his whole property, except a meagre thou- 
sand or so, to his sister's step-daughter, whom he 
had never seen ; but the motive was defeated by 
his brother's death, two years before his own. 

However, his wrath appeared to have exhausted 
itself to some extent, for, a year before this time, 
a codicil had been added to his will, making 
Miss Swift his heir, only upon condition that she 
should live in his house and retain all his old 
servants, and, moreover, that she should take 
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into her home, to train and to educate, his 
brother's grandson and his own namesake, Rich- 
ard Jordan Howard, Junior, as soon as the boy 
should have reached the age of thirteen. 

At that time, the conditions mattered little to 
Miss Virginia. The house was one of the finest 
in the city; the boy was then but nine years old. 
Accordingly, she at once proceeded to enjoy the 
one and to forget the other ; and she did it so 
successfully that she was much surprised, one 
day, to receive a note from her lawyer, remind- 
ing her that the boy's thirteenth birthday was at 
hand. A long correspondence followed ; then it 
was agreed that, for the present, the adoption 
should be indefinitely postponed. 

The boy's mother, broken down by overwork 
and care, was slowly dying of consumption. 
The parting between mother and son was in- 
evitable, and it would have been cruel to hasten 
it. Thirteen months later, Dick was left an 
orphan; and now, after a few weeks' delay 
while he lingered with his mother's relatives, 
and while Miss Virginia prepared her mind for 
his advent, he was at last on his way to his new 
home. 
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Life had been very pleasant to Miss Virginia 
the past few years. After lurking on the out- 
skirts of society, receiving all the favors of hos- 
pitality and able to return none of them, it was 
doubly delightful to move into the beautiful 
house and pose as lady of the manor, with Aunt 
Deborah Alvord sitting in the background, an 
unimpeachable figure of respectability and de- 
corum. 

And yet, not all of Miss Swift's time had 
been given up to the more frivolous calls of 
society. No sooner had she come into her 
rights, than she had set about improving her- 
self, as she called it, with a perseverance and 
zeal which deserved to win mighty results. She 
belonged to innumerable classes and clubs ; she 
studied the best writers of the day, and formed 
her conversation upon their methods, manifest- 
ing an abhorrence of Americanisms which belied 
her good old Cape Cod ancestry ; she educated 
herself in cooking and botany and the usages of 
polite society, in philosophy and in china. 

Next to homoeopathy, this last was her chief 
hobby. She collected in a small way, and she 
took great and unchristian pride in her knowl- 
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edge of the products of different makers. The 
interest had grown upon her until, of late, she 
had even been seen, at an afternoon tea, to 
drain her cup with unconventional haste, and, 
turning it over, to lose herself in rapt contem- 
plation of the cabalistic signs stamped upon the 
under side. 

In person she was small and dark and attrac- 
tive-looking, with a trim little figure always 
gowned in the most exquisite taste, always the 
perfection of neatness. For the rest, she was 
gentle, womanly and affectionate, with the 
power of winning respect upon all sides. She 
had but two faults: one was a well-developed 
New England conscience ; the other was an 
abnormal lack of the sense of the ridiculous. 

The conversation languished at dinner. Usu- 
ally Miss Virginia and Mrs. Alvord kept up a 
brisk cross-fire of remarks; but to-night, for 
some reason, they both showed an unwonted dis- 
position to lapse into silence. They had but 
just left the table when the carriage was an- 
nounced, and Miss Virginia went directly to 
her room, to prepare for her drive. Mrs. Alvord 
had offered to go with her ; but Miss Virginia 
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had said no, that she preferred to go through 
the ordeal alone. 

She was absent for a long time ; but at length 
she came slowly down the stairs, a dainty little 
figure in her golden-brown gown and hat, and 
with a bright brown fur cape thrown across her 
arm, for the evenings were cool. At the door, 
she paused for a moment ; then she turned back 
again and cast herself into Mrs. Alvord's arms. 

" Oh, Aunt Deborah," she cried hysterically, 
" I do hope he can be taught to wipe his feet ! " 

The two-mile drive to the boat seemed unu- 
sually short that night; and almost before she 
realized where she was. Miss Virginia was 
standing on the wharf, lorgnette in hand, peer- 
ing this way and that among the crowd, in the 
vain hope of recognizing her new charge. Al- 
ready the prospective cares of her adopted 
motherhood were weighing upon her; and, as 
group after group passed by her without bring- 
ing her own expected guest, she was filled ' with 
a new anxiety lest some accident had befallen 
her young kinsman in the midst of his solitary 
journey. Then she heard Mrs. Elden's voice in 
her ear, — 
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"How do you do, Miss Virginia? It is so 
good to see a familiar face, after being away all 
summer. I want to introduce your new cousin, 
Dick Howard. He and Harry became ac- 
quainted, on the way up here. Dick, this is 
your cousin. Miss Swift." 

Miss Virginia turned hastily, raising her 
lorgnette with one hand, while she extended 
the other to the boy, who came forward to Mrs. 
Elden's side. The moment was a trying one at 
best, and the lorgnette completed Dick's dis- 
comfiture. In the days that were to come, he 
never quite conquered his antipathy to Miss 
Virginia's " glasses on a stick," and he infinitely 
preferred the plebeian spectacles which she oc- 
casionally donned in the privacy of her own 
horiie and on a rainy day, when she was safe 
from the invasion of callers. 

On her side. Miss Swift saw a most common- 
place small boy, a healthy, happy boy, with 
little to distinguish him from countless others 
of his species. He had a good figure, tall for 
his age and slight, and his face was attractive, 
though it lacked all claims to beauty, since the 
great gray eyes and the soft brown hair scarcely 
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atoned for the nondescript nose and the cavern- 
ous mouth beneath. 

Miss Swift's glance roved from his head to 
his feet, rested upon his left knee with an 
instant's disapproval, which made the boy twist 
his legs together in a futile endeavor to conceal 
the gaping hole, then mounted again to his face. 
Unused to boys as she was. Miss Virginia liked 
the face, and her eyes softened as they met his. 
She dropped the lorgnette and took his other 
hand. 

" I am glad you are here," she said simply. 
" It will take us a little while to get acquainted, 
but we must try our best." 

She felt a little tightening of the boy's 
fingers, which, up to this time, had lain passive 
in her own. Then she added, with a feeling of 
pride in the courtesy of the lad who still stood 
bareheaded before her, — 

"We must say good-night to Mrs. Elden; 
then we'll go home, for you must be very tired. 
Put on your hat, though, my boy ; it is entirely 
too cold for you to be standing here bare-headed 
so long." 

Dick flushed scarlet, though his eyes twinkled 
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a little, in spite of his embarrassment, as he 
answered, — 

" I'm sorry, but I can't. Cousin Virginia. I 
haven't any hat." 

Miss Virginia stared at him in open-mouthed 
consternation. Had Phil forgotten to order a 
hat ; and had the child come all the way from 
Des Moines with an uncovered head? What 
would Mrs. Elden think ? 

" Not any hat ! " she gasped, while her eyes 
once more sought his dilapidated stockings, as 
if to assure herself that this apparent undoing 
of all her care and foresight was not the halluci- 
nation of a disordered fancy. 

" No, I lost it coming up the harbor," con- 
fessed Dick penitently. "I tore my stocking 
some, too," he added, as he saw the direction of 
her gaze. 

There was a pause, a short one; then Miss 
Virginia said hastily and a little incoherently, — 

" It's of no consequence, Richard. I think 
perhaps we'd better go right to the carriage. 
We can say good-night to Mrs. Elden in the 
morning." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TWO BOYS AND A GIRL. 

« Aunt Deb ! Oh, Aunt Deb ! " 

Though it was now two weeks since Dick's 
coming, the ringing boyish voice still seemed 
strangely out of harmony with the elegant 
decorum of the house. It was like the clashing 
of cymbals in the midst of an organ recital. 
However, Aunt Deborah's ears might not have 
been tuned to the highest laws of music, for she 
rejoiced at heart whenever she heard Dick's 
step and voice. 

"What is it, Dixie?" she answered, opening 
her door hospitably. 

"Are you very busy?" he demanded. "If 
you aren't, I'd like to come in and be improper, 
please." 

Mrs. Alvord ought to have looked shocked; 
but she only laughed. 

" Come in, of course, Dixie ; I'm never too 
busy for you. What is it now? " 
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Dick came in and cast himself down among 
the cushions of the broad seat which ran across 
the curved window. 

"I'm tired of being proper," he announced, 
after a pause ; " and I rather guess I'm a little 
homesick." 

Mrs. Alvord had been moving about the 
room, armed with a tiny feather-duster, but at 
Dick's words she came forward to his side. 

"Not a bit of it, Dick,'* she said brightly. 
" We can't have anything of that kind here, you 
know." But even as she spoke, she laid her 
haad caressingly on the boy's hair. 

" I'm not, when I'm up here with you, or off 
with Hal," he confessed. "But Cousin Vir- 
ginia " — he halted and stuck fast, imable to 
finish his sentence for fear of seeming disre- 
spectful. 

Mrs. Alvord understood. 

"Yes, Dick, I know," she said gently. 
"Cousin Virginia is so anxious to have you 
perfect that she sometimes forgets you're not a 
full-fledged angel, but only a boy whose wings 
haven't sprouted yet. It's discouraging for you 
both, while she waits for them to develop. 
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She used to make me long to upset my plate at 
breakfast, or to stand all my hair on end when 
she was in the midst of receiving calls ; but that 
was only when I first came here. Now that I 
know how true and good she is, I forget all 
about it." 

"She's too everlastingly good," said Dick 
restively. "I wish she'd sometimes make a 
break, herself." 

Mrs. Alvord sat down beside him and rested 
her wrinkled old hand on his. 

"Ever so long ago, Dixie, Cousin Virginia 
had an older brother who was cashier of a bank. 
He was very gay and ran into debt ; then he 
gambled to save himself, but he lost so much 
more than he won that he finally took money 
from the bank and used that to pay his debts. 
The story came out, and he shot himself rather 
than be arrested. Cousin Virginia had a little 
money of her own, and nobody could have 
touched it ; but she wasn't willing to have 
others lose through her brother's fault, so she 
paid back all he had taken from the bank, 
though it left her with barely enough to live 
upon. That is Cousin Virginia." 
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Dick's eyes had softened and grown thought- 
ful while Aunt Deborah had been speaking. 
As she paused, he asked, — 

" Did old Uncle Richard have anything to do 
with that bank ? " 

" I think so, but I'm not sure. Why ? " 

"Nothing, only I wondered. But, I say 
good for Cousin Virginia ! If that's the soit of 
stuff she's made of, she can fuss at me all she 
wants to." 

"Perhaps you'd better never speak of this, 
Dick," suggested Mrs. Alvord. "It's an old, 
old story, and it's probably forgotten by this 
time, so it would be too bad to bring it up 
again." 

"All right, I won't; but she's the queen of 
trumps, Aunt Deb, and you're the ace. Hullo, 
there comes Hal ! He's after me most likely." 
And he went leaping down the stairs, in a suc- 
cession of thuds and bumps which caused Miss 
Virginia, in the library, to clasp her hands and 
sigh ; while Aunt Deb stood at her window, 
waving her duster after the two boys, as they 
tramped away down the avenue. 

It had been a genuine case of love at first 
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sight between Dick and Aunt Deborah Alvord. 
Mrs. Alvord was a thoroughly delightful 
woman, and in spite of her seventy years, she 
had the heart of a girl. To a stranger, she 
looked like a confirmed old maid, with her tall, 
gaunt figure, prim face and deep-set eyes sur- 
mounted by an odd little fringe of gray hair. 
However, one only needed to hear her speak, or, 
better still, laugh, to realize that Mrs. Alvord 
was the best possible company for any one, 
whether young or old. It was thoroughly 
characteristic of the two women, that, whereas 
Miss Virginia addressed her young relative as 
Richard, Aunt Deb usually called him Dixie, in 
a playful diminutive of the more common form 
of his name. 

The boys, in the meantime, had betaken 
themselves to the Eldens', where they settled 
themselves on the front steps to sun themselves, 
while they decided how best to improve the 
last day of the vacation. It had been arranged 
that Dick was to go into school with Harry, the 
next morning, and he was anxiously looking 
forward to his first introduction to the great 
boys' school. Under Harry's guidance he had 
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inspected the old brick building, inside and out, 
and Miss Virginia had dragged him away down 
town, an unwilling victim, for a preliminary 
interview with the rector of the school. Now, 
partly reassured by Harry's promises to look out 
for him, and by the fact that he was to be 
entered in the same class as his friend, he could 
only await the events of the next day with a 
curiosity not entirely immixed with fear. 

"Oh, by the way," Harry remarked at 
length ; " my sister came home last night. Or 
did I teU you?" 

" Tell me ? No ; I didn't even know you had 
a sister," responded Dick, as he turned to pat 
Abinidab, Harry's great Saint Bernard, who sat 
on the step above them, looking down upon the 
two boys with an air of paternal interest. 

"Funny I didn't say anything about her! 
You see, the fellows mostly don't care for girls ; 
and then she's been away, up in the country at 
my grandmother's, ever since June," explained 
Harry. 

" How old is she ? " asked Dick indifferently. 

" Just thirteen. Rowdy's a pretty good sort 
of girl, as girls go. She isn't much on looks, 
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but she's a jolly little soul, with plenty of 
sand " — 

"What is it you call her?" inquired Dick, 
interrupting his friend in the middle of his 
sentence. 

" Rowdy. That's short for Rhoda. I began 
calling her that when she was little, to tease 
her. It used to drive her just about wild. She 
doesn't mind it so much now ; but I've sort of 
come into the way of it, and I keep it up. 
Kirke is coming home to-morrow, too. You 
know he's my brother, a junior in college, and 
he thinks he's just about right. All the juniors 
do ; that's part of it. He used to be a great 
fellow in football ; but he isn't any use at all 
now, for he's stuck on Miss Maude Wetherbee, 
as you Western fellows say." 

"What makes you call us that?" asked Dick 
a little sharply. " Western fellows are as good 
as Eastern ones, any day in the week. Besides, 
I'm an Easterner now myself." 

" All right," responded Harry imperturbably. 
" But you know you were a Westerner only 
three weeks ago, and that you do say * stuck' 
out there ; now, don't you ? I've read it in any 
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number of stories. Here comes Rowdy now," 
he added, as a young girl turned the comer and 
came up the street towards them. "I wanted 
you to see her ; she's not so bad, for a girl." 

As she came nearer, Dick was forced to admit 
that, notwithstanding her brother's frankly 
expressed doubts on the subject, Rhoda Elden 
was an undeniably pretty girl. It might fcave 
been only the passing glow from her exercise ; 
but there was a rosy flush on her round cheeks, 
and her brown eyes were shining, while her 
dark hair waved and curled in soft little rings 
all about her bright, eager young face. 

" Hal told me all about you," she said, with a 
charming air of good-fellowship, as she seated 
herself on the step at her brother's side, and 
took off her hat. " Didn't you come here from 
Des Moines ? I stayed over night there, a year 
ago this summer." .-^ 

"Were you ever there? I wish I'd known 
you then, and I'd have shown you round the 
city," said Dick, flushing with pleasure at the 
mention of his old home. 

"Yes, I was there with papa. It was the 
first time I'd ever been at a hotel, too, and I 
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remember just what I had for breakfast. It's 
as well that I do," she added, with a laugh. " I 
kept the bill of fare, and marked everything I 
ate ; but Hal found it one day, and marked off 
about twenty more things, till now it looks as if 
I began at the beginning and ate straight 
through. How's Aunt Deb ? " 

" She's all right ; but is she your aunt too ? " 

" No ; I wish she were, though. But we all 
call her Aunt Deb, just the same, and she takes 
us all in, so that I don't think half of us know 
the difference. She's ever and ever so much 
nicer than" — Rhoda caught herself just in 
time and sat silent, blushing and biting her 
under lip. 

"Than Miss Virginia," supplemented her 
brother promptly. " You've been and gone and 
said it. Rowdy ; and you may as well stand by 
your colors now. There are no secrets between 
friends, anyhow, and I've a general notion that 
Dick has sized up Miss Virginia and likes Aunt 
Deb better. Isn't it so, Dick? " 

" Well, I guess ! " responded Dick fervently. 
" But Cousin Virginia isn't so very bad, if she 
only wouldn't call me Richard and make me 
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turn out my toes when I walk. I must be 
going, though ; it's 'most lunch-time," he added, 
with a sidelong glance at Rhoda's amused face. 
And, as he walked away up the street, he was 
conscious of an envious pang, as he thought of 
his friend's pretty sister. 

His admiration for Rhoda had in no way 
lessened, when he burst into the Eldens' library, 
one noon, a few weeks later. 

"Where were you this morning?" he in- 
quired breathlessly. 

" Here," answered Harry, from the depths of 
an easy-chair drawn up before the fire. 

" That's no reason you should croak about it. 
What's the matter, anyhow ? " 

"Nothing; only I caught a beastly cold, 
going down town with you in the rain," re- 
sponded Harry testily, for he had a masculine 
abhorrence of succumbing to the ills to which 
all flesh is heir, and he regarded Dick as being 
in some measure responsible for his present 
position. 

"Well, you needn't be so savage about it," 
said Dick coolly. " Nobody made you go ; you 
said you wanted to go down to the library your- 
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self. But if you don't want to see me, I'll go 
home." 

The threat was sufl&cient, and Harry was meek 
enough, as he answered, — 

" Don't be chumpy ; but go ahead and tell me 
the news. How did Greek go ? " 

"It didn't, mostly," Dick chuckled. "He 
asked me what was the present form of eZ;^e, and 
I said * Jakey,' before I thought. He was about 
wild, and lectured me all the rest of the hour ; 
but it let the other fellows off easy. Chillingly 
has broken his nose in football practice." 

" For a fact ? " 

" Yes, he was in the middle of a wedge, and 
went down. It's hard on him, for he was 
uncommonly proud of that nose. Don't you 
remember how he used to sit and rub it?" 

" Massage, most likely, to make it grow," sug- 
gested Harry. " It's hard on the team, though, 
for he was their best man, and they need him." 

" It's not much," Dick replied, as he rose and 
stood leaning on the back of a chair. " He'll be 
out again soon, and Lockwood is going to sub- 
stitute for him to-morrow, so it won't hurt the 
game." 
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" Any other news?" inquired Harry languidly. 

" Nominations up for Glee Club ; voices tested 
next Tuesday. Oh, yes ; there's a new fellow in 
the class." 

" Any good ? Or another scrub from outside ? " 

"He's from outside, but he looks as if he 
might be better than most of them," returned 
Dick judicially. 

" Where's he from ? What's his name ? " 

" Hideyama, from Tokio. That's in Japan, 
isn't it ? I heard one of the fellows say he was 
a count." 

" Japanese, is he ? He is the first one we've 
had. What is he like ? " 

"Black, mostly. He's short, and has funny 
little pigeon-toed eyes, and hair so black it's 
purple. He's a jolly young fellow, but he doesn't 
know any too much English, so Mr. Reinecke 
asked me to look out for him for a while, as 
long as he comes next to me in the list. Where's 
Rhode ? " 

" She isn't home yet. You'd better wait till 
she comes ; it's almost time for her to show up." 

"Can't spend time; I didn't want anything 
special." And Dick departed. 
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Half an hour afterward, Harry tossed aside 
his magazine and walked across the room to the 
window. He stared down the street, then he 
whistled softly to himself. Up the street came 
his sister with Dick at her side ; her books were 
tucked under his arm, and his whole face was 
beaming with the enjoyment of his walk. 
Harry watched them with mingled amusement 
and disgust, while they strolled slowly along, 
laughing and talking, regardless of the fact 
that in two homes the mid-day meal was being 
delayed for their coming. 

"I thought Dick was in a hurry," he re- 
marked, as Rhoda came into the room, a little 
later. 

"He didn't say anything about it," she 
answered demurely, while she unbuttoned her 
jacket. " He happened to come past the school 
just as we girls were coming out, so he walked 
up with me. He knew enough to carry my 
books without being asked," she added, with an 
expressive glance at her brother. 

" That's because he hasn't any sisters of his 
own, and doesn't have to do it every day of his 
life," responded Harry calmly. " It's no use to 
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hint, Rhoda. Any girl that can swing a pair of 
dumb-bells as you can, is perfectly able to carry 
two small books for a quarter of a mile. I pre- 
fer to save my strength for other things, what- 
ever Dick may think about it." 

" I asked Dick if he wouldn't help me mount 
those views, to-morrow afternoon, and he said 
that he'd rather do that than anything else ; but 
that he had promised to go out to the game 
with you, so he supposed he'd have to go." 
And with this last shot Rhoda vanished, leav- 
ing her brother to reflect upon the perfidy of 
his friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STRIFB. 

"If you please, Miss Swift, there's a little 
black boy down-stairs as wants to see Master 
Dick." 

Miss Virginia looked up in surprise. 

"A little black boy? Where is he — in the 
kitchen?" 

" No'm ; he's in the front hall. I told him to 
wait till I spoke to you. He isn't all black," 
added the maid reassuringly. 

Miss Virginia armed herself with her long- 
handled eyeglass, and descended to the hall to 
inspect this mottled anomaly. She found 
nothing more remarkable than a slender boy 
with a dusky skin and the blackest of eyes and 
hair. 

" Did you wish to see my cousin ? " she asked, 
a little sternly. 

"Dick? Yes, I want see him." 

" What is your name ? " she inquired. 
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"Hideyama Tomakato Namobara No Hise- 
take Gawazici Wa Say Co," responded the 
caller volubly. 

Miss Virginia quailed. 

"What!" she gasped. "No, never mind. 
Don't say it all over again. What do they call 
you for short ? " 

" Tomakato Hideyama. Dick says ' Tom.' " 

" Indeed ! " Miss Virginia looked interested 
and puzzled. " You know my cousin at school, 
I suppose." 

The boy nodded assent, while his narrow, 
dark eyes roved about the hall, in manifest 
curiosity. It was the first time he had been 
inside an American home, and the boarding- 
house where he lived had not prepared his mind 
for the luxury of Miss Virginia's surroundings. 

" Are you a Chinaman ? " Miss Virginia pur- 
sued, after a momentary silence. 

Tomakato Hideyama made a gesture of dis- 
gust. 

"No, not Chinaman; Japanese. Chinaman 
eat mice and lie." 

" "Where do you live, then ? " 

** Tokio. My father was prince. He went 
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to war with 'nothar prince and was — how you 
say it? — licked?" 

Miss Virginia winced at the bare suggestion 
that her decorous lips could utter such a word ; 
but Tomakato never heeded it, as he went on 
cheerfully, — 

" And he sent me to school into France, first ; 
then he sent me here to be a man, and learn to 
fight for him and for my country. You can fight 
better as we can, you know." 

Miss Virginia murmured a polite assent to 
his praise of her pugilistic powers. Then she 
raised her glass again, and took a fresh look at 
the young stranger. He gave an apologetic 
glance downward at his feet. 

" She rains," he said, with a little, confidential 
accent which was inexpressibly funny and attrac- 
tive ; " and I have maked your floor muddy. I 
lost off my overshoe in the mud. He went into 
it all over, and I tried to dig him and he 
wouldn't." 

" Oh — yes." Miss Virginia scarcely felt 
that she was appearing to advantage in this in- 
terview ; but she was lost in wonder at the 
boy, so self-possessed, yet so unassuming, and 
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at the unfathomable law which regulated his 
pronouns. 

" Is Dick here ? " he asked, at length breaking 
the silence. 

Miss Virginia faltered; but she could never 
bring herself to tell even a society fib, however 
convenient it might have been. 

" Yes," she said bravely ; " he is at home, but 
I can't let you see him." 

" Why not ? " inquired Tomakato blandly. ** Is 
anything matter with Dick? " 

" No. He — he is in his room." 

"What for?" 

" He is being punished," explained Miss Vir- 
ginia, flinching before the questions of this 
yoimg inquisitor. 

He nodded. 

" I know ; Dick is bad, and you hit him. My 
father hit me once, when I told lie. Dick said 
to me, * Come to-morrow.' You tell him I came. 
Good-by." He turned to go away, then he 
paused for a moment. " Dick is good fellow," 
he said ; "good to me and to all other fellows in 
school. He is one of my truest friends, which I 
have but three or four in America." 
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Miss Virginia's face softened, as she watched 
him go down the steps. 

" Dick is a good fellow," she echoed ; "but I 
wish he were not quite such an obstinate one. 
He must be made to feel my authority, but it is 
very difficult." 

It was now three months since Dick had come 
into Miss Virginia's home, and this was the first 
real trial of strength between them. In spite of 
their resolutions to the contrary, there had been 
innumerable petty contests, but heretofore Mrs. 
Alvord had always succeeded in restoring peace. 
Dick admired Miss Virginia's gentleness and 
good-breeding, and Miss Virginia could not but 
rejoice in the boy's bright, true manliness. 
Nevertheless, Dick was an inveterate tease, quick- 
tempered, and harum-scarum in all his ways; 
while Miss Swift was slow and literal, and all 
too critical of her young charge. 

Until he came to her, she had never realized 
how complicated a problem was the training of 
the average wide-awake boy. She had fondly 
imagined that it could be accomplished within 
a week or two, and by the help of a few care- 
fully prepared rules ; but Dick was always break- 
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ing out in some unforeseen direction, and with a 
suddenness which left her powerless to warn or 
to oppose. It had never occurred to her to in- 
struct him that he was not expected to slide 
down the banisters, just as a choice group of the 
social elect were passing through the hall on the 
way to her dainty tea-table. Neither was it 
quite conventional to have him appear in the 
library to lodge a complaint against the cook, 
when his cousin was discussing Kant with the 
president of her philosophy club. 

The outbreak had come the night before. 
Dick had been in an unusually hilarious frame 
of mind, after a long afternoon in the open air ; 
and he had been only partially subdued when 
the maid had brought him a message from Miss 
Virginia, to the effect that an old friend was to 
dine with her, and that she wished her cousin 
to put on his best suit before coming to the 
table. 

Dick's dinners were the trial of his boyish 
soul. When he came home, tired and hungry 
after his day of school and out^ioor sports, it 
was such a bore to have to go to his room and 
put himself in order for the meal, instead of 
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dropping down before the library fire to toast 
his toes and lose himself in the mazes of Mr. 
Henty's latest plot. It was bad enough when 
they dined by themselves ; but when Miss Vir- 
ginia had guests, it was even worse. Then he 
was expected to throw aside all his young en- 
thusiasm and eagerness, and sit in decorous 
silence through the many courses, listening to 
the talk of the others and paying careful heed 
to the proper sequence of his forks. 

In vain he had begged to be allowed to take 
his meals alone. On this point Miss Virginia 
was inflexible. She believed that it was a part 
of her duty to the child in her care to accustom 
him to the usages of social life, and she in- 
sisted that Dick should be present at all but her 
most formal dinners. 

Just before the meal was announced, Dick 
came into the room. In spite of herself. Miss 
Virginia was conscious of a little feeling of 
pride, as she introduced him to her friend. At 
his best, Dick was an unusually attractive boy, 
and to-night he was decidedly at his best. Not 
a hair was disarranged; every fold of his tie, 
every thread of his suit, challenged criticism. 
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He went through the mtroduction gracefully 
enough ; then he withdrew to a corner. 

Fortunately for Miss Virginia she could not 
see the naughty twinkle in Dick's eyes, as he 
stood by the window and surveyed the couple 
before the fire. Miss Virginia was always well- 
dressed ; but to-night she, too, was at her best. 
There was an added touch of daintiness to her 
gown, a heightened color in her face which 
would have told an observer, even less ex- 
perienced than Dick, of the pleasure she felt in 
renewing her acquaintance with her friend. 

Mr. Willed Tudor-Ffrancis was an irre- 
proachable product of modem society, — the 
society, that is, which spells itself with a capital 
S. An American by birth and ancestry, he had 
done his best to rectify the error of an unkind 
fate. He had been educated at Eton and, later, 
at Oxford ; and he had remained abroad for the 
ten years following his degree. Miss Virginia 
had met him in London, a year before, and they 
liad been thrown together almost constantly by 
the tacit understanding of their friends, who 
agreed that a marriage between them would be 
a most satisfactory arrangement. 
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In age and fortune and tastes they were ad- 
mirably suited to each other, so far as one could 
judge. Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis was more heartless 
and worldly in character than Miss Virginia; 
but, on the other hand, he was more brilliant 
and highly educated. His appearing was sud- 
den and unexpected. He had run up from New 
York, where he had been staying for the past 
two weeks, purposely to call on Miss Virginia ; 
and he had easily been induced to stay and dine 
with his hostess. 

It was hard to say just wherein Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis differed from ordinary men ; but he 
gave one the impression of being the living em- 
bodiment of the superlative degree of compar- 
ison. He wore the conventional raiment of 
modern civilization, although his coat showed 
the uncivilized superabundance of material and 
the shapelessness which marked it as the prod- 
uct of a London tailor, while the choice nose- 
gay in his buttonhole was a shade larger than 
those usually worn on this side of the briny 
Atlantic. His dark hair, grown a little thin on 
top, was accurately parted and combed down on 
his forehead, and his dark mutton-chop whiskers 
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left his chin in strong relief. His brown eyes 
had the strained, vacant look which betokens 
extreme near-sightedness, and he managed his 
frameless glasses with a nervous fickleness pe- 
culiarly his own. While he talked with Miss 
Virginia, he put them on with his right hand, 
took them off with his left and laid them on 
the table by his side, took them up again be- 
tween his right forefinger and thumb, and stuck 
them on his nose once more ; and so on and on, 
in a never-ending cycle. 

Dick watched him for a moment; then he 
gave an irrepressible giggle and pulled out his 
watch. 

" Seven times in two minutes ! " he said to 
himself. " Eight, nine, ten ! Scott ! I should 
think he'd be dizzy. He's worse than the toad 
that hopped round the horse." 

It was as well, perhaps, that dinner was an- 
nounced at that moment ; but Dick, as he fol- 
lowed the others to the table, was filled with a 
naughty determination to gain a little entertain- 
ment from the meal. 

When Miss Virginia had first introduced the 
boy to him, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis had looked sur- 
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prised and rather annoyed. During the dinner 
he had watched him closely, as if studying him 
in order to see what he too might have become 
if he had been left to take root in American soil. 
Over the dessert, however, his manner thawed a 
little, and, bending forward, he addressed a ques- 
tion or two to Dick, who answered him with a 
readiness which made Miss Virginia tremble for 
what was to come. 

"What a magnificent buttonhole you have, 
Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis ! " she interposed at length, 
hoping to turn her guest's attention from her 
young cousin. 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis twisted the lapel of his 
coat and took a passing sniff of the stephanotis. 
Before he could answer, Dick had asked, — 

" How can you see it. Cousin Virginia ? " 

Miss Virginia disliked to be reminded that 
she was shortsighted, and she frowned a little, 
as she replied, — - 

" Of course I can see it quite well, and I 
fancy it came from New York. We can get 
nothing so fine as that here." 

" But I can't see it at all," objected Dick. 

" Shall I lend you my glasses, Dixie ? " asked 
Mrs. Alvord, with a smile. 
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" No ; I don't want your glasses. The flowers 
are so big, they cover it all up." 

Miss Virginia's frown deepened, and a faint 
color came into her cheeks. She had a momen- 
tary longing to annihilate the boy, who was 
tranquilly eating his fruit, in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of her displeasure. Once more she 
changed the subject. 

" I had such an unpleasant experience with the 
guard, on my way from New York, last week." 

In any case Dick would have been ready for 
her; but this opening was too tempting to be 
resisted. 

" The guard ! " His tone was expressive of 
mingled consternation and surprise. " I didn't 
know you had ever been arrested. Cousin Vir- 
ginia. 

" Oh, I see — " Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis was be- 
ginning, when he saw Dick give a sudden start. 
"What struck you, my boy?" he added, in his 
wonder lapsing into the baldest of American- 
isms. 

" Cousin Virginia did, under the table," Dick 
answered, with unexpected frankness. 

"Richard," Miss Virginia's voice was omi- 
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nously quiet ; " I think you would better go up 
to your room, as soon as you have finished your 
dinner. You know that you have some studying 
to do." 

Dick flushed scarlet, as he rose and left the 
table. He longed to tip over his chair and bang 
the door, but something in his cousin's face 
made him control himself. As he passed out of 
the room he heard the guest say, with a burst 
of laughter, — 

" By Jove, do you know, I believe the little 
fellow was trying to chaff me. Miss Swift." 

From that time onward, Dick hated Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis with a boyish vehemence and 
cordiality. 

Dick did not appear at breakfast the next 
morning, and Miss Virginia sent up the maid to 
find out the reason of his absence. Twice she 
returned to say that she had knocked upon his 
door and received no answer ; but, the third 
time, she came back with a dingy, dog's-eared 
note which she offered to Miss Virginia. Miss 
Virginia read it in silence ; then she passed it 
across the table to Mrs. Alvord. It contained 
this singular manifesto: 
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"You came down on me too quick last night. 

I was only in fun, and you weren't fair. I don't 

want your breakfast, and I won't eat it until 

you say you are sorry. 

" Dick." 

" Well ? " said Aunt Deborah inquiringly. 

"Well," assented Miss Swift despairingly. 
There was a pause. " You can go, Mary," she 
added ; " we shall need nothing more. Now," 
she went on, when the door had closed behind 
the maid, " what are we going to do with that 
boy?" 

For the next hour the two women sat over 
their neglected meal, talking in low, earnest 
tones, and pausing now and again to listen for 
some sound from the room above. At last Miss 
Virginia pushed back her chair. 

" I can't say I am sorry," she said ; " for he 
richly deserved the rebuke for his rudeness. 
The only thing to do is to wait. He will think 
better of it, as soon as he is a little hungry." 

Miss Virginia's German club met, that morn- 
ing. In the interest of the reading she quite 
forgot Dick, and it was only when she entered 
the house, at lunch-time, that she remembered 
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the self-made captive. Even then she felt sure 
that, as soon as lunch was ready, he would be 
on hand, penitent of mood and ravenous of 
appetite. 

Lunch-time came and Vent, and no Dick 
appeared. Miss Virginia was at a loss what to 
do. The boy must have discipline, but he must 
also have food. She sent the maid to his room 
with a tray, but the tray came back to her 
untouched. 

Miss Swift went up to her own room and sat 
down to ponder upon the situation, which was 
fast becoming grave. Dick was justly punished, 
and she could not regret it, although, could she 
have foreseen the present crisis, she would never 
have entered upon the contest. If she yielded, 
farewell to future discipline ; if she held her 
ground — She was confronted by a spectral 
vision of Dick, dying by inches from slow star- 
vation. She knew only too well the steely look 
which had been in his gray eyes as he left the 
dining-room, the night before. At this point in 
her musings, she was called down-stairs to see 
Dick's friend. 

Mrs. Alvord saw her go. The next moment, 
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she had crossed the hall and knocked on Dick's 
door. 

" It's I, Aunt Deb, Dixie ! " she called softly. 

The key turned and the door swung open. 

The boy looked a little pale from his long 
fast ; but his glance never wavered, as his eyes 
met Aunt Deb's. 

"Dixie," she said gently; "you must come 
down and have some lunch. You'll be ill, if you 
stay up here." 

" What if I am ? " he said doggedly. " Cousin 
Virginia 'd like it all the better." 

"Dick," Aunt Deb put her hand on his 
shoulder and looked steadily into his eyes ; 
"you know that isn't quite the truth." 

" She wasn't fair to me," Dick burst out. 
" I hadn't done anything at all to make her send 
me away from the table like a baby, before that 
man." It is impossible to describe the accent of 
scorn upon the last two words. 

" You were more rude than you meant to be, 
Dixie, and Cousin Virginia was so anxious to 
have you at your best, for she — she cares a great 
deal for Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis' opinion." 

" Is that what makes her act so skittish, and 
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use such outlandish words?" asked Dick dis- 
dainfully. "She's worth ten of him, and she 
needn't put on any airs and graces just for 
him." 

Privately Mrs. Alvord was of the same opin- 
ion, but she only said, — 

" You annoyed her very much, Dick, and she 
felt that it was time to check you. Now, come 
down, like a dear boy, and have something to 
eat. It will all blow over by dinner-time." 

Dick slowly turned his head and looked at 
her. 

"I told you, this morning, that I shouldn't 
eat any breakfast till Cousin Virginia said she 
was sorry." 

" But this isn't breakfast now ; it's lunch." 

This time Dick turned squarely around to 
face her. 

" When I keep my word," he said proudly ; 
" I don't sneak ; I keep it all the way through. 
You don't want me to go back on what I said. 
Aunt Deb ? " 

In spite of the exaggerated point of honor, 
there was a manly ring to the words, and Aunt 
Deb, though sorely puzzled how to deal with the 
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boy, nevertheless felt a certain admiration for 
him. 

" Dick," she said slowly ; " if Cousin Virginia 
had been unjust to you, she would be the first 
one to regret it and to say she was sorry. But 
I think you will admit that you forgot yourself 
a little. You were rude to her, though she is 
your hostess, though she is older than you, and 
though she is a woman, three reasons that a 
gentleman should treat her with unfailing cour- 
tesy. Come, Dixie ; " and she gave him one of 
her sudden sunshiny smiles ; " show your chiv- 
alry and your generosity. Here comes Cousin 
Virginia now. Go out to meet her, and say 
you are sorry for your sins." 

To her surprise, Dick's steady look had soft- 
ened during her last few words, and she read in 
his face the promise of his yielding. Then, of a 
sudden, his eyes twinkled with a new light, as 
he seized her hand, exclaiming, — 

" AU right. Aunt Deb ; I'll do it or anything 
else for you, because you never go back on me. 
Shall I apologize to her as — as Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis would do?" 

" Do it like my blessed old Dick." 
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Aunt Deb's face was enough to reward the 
boy for breaking his rash vow. Well pleased 
with her success, she followed him into the hall 
to witness the reconciliation. Then, too late to 
interpose, she understood the meaning of Dick's 
sudden look of amusement, for he crossed the 
hall and held out his hand to his cousin, saying 
airily, — 

" I'm sorry, don't you know. Cousin Virginia, 
that I was such a beastly cad." 
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CHAPTER V. 



TRUCE. 



"It is very trying; but really I can't tell 
what it is," said Miss Virginia to herself. 

In one hand she was holding a tiny pitcher 
upside down, while she studied intently the de- 
sign stamped upon the under side. 

" It's an exquisite thing," she went on, while 
she held it up to the light and ran her forefinger 
over the soft lustre of the enamel ; " and it was 
so good of Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis to send it to me, 
but I do wish he had told me the name of the 
ware. The mark is quite plain, too." She took 
up a little white and gold pamphlet and turned 
over its pages, with an anxious air. " It has a 
crowned N ; but the letter is too large for the 
Capo di Monte, and it hasn't all the letteringof the 
Napoleonic Sdvres. It isn't like either of them, 
anyway. I must find out what it is before I 
thank him. It would never do to call it by a 
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wrong name, when he knows that I am some- 
thing of a collector." 

Still holding the bit of china in her hand, 
she fell into a revery. The other hand was 
resting on an open note upon the table before 
her, though her gaze was fixed upon the bare 
branches of a tree across the avenue. 

It was three weeks since Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis 
had dined with her, and, that morning, she had 
received from him a little package. With the 
package had come a courteous note, asking her 
to give house-room to the pitcher, which was one 
of a number that he had brought over from 
England. 

Miss Virginia's instincts told her that the 
gift had not been offered without a purpose, 
and she shrank from accepting it. However, it 
would have been prudish to return the pitcher, 
and then — Her eyes fell upon it once more, on 
its graceful outlines, its rich and delicate color- 
ing ; then she set it down with sudden decision. 
It was too choice a treasure to forego. More- 
over, it might get broken in its wanderings. 
At least, she would keep it until he came again 
and she could place it safe in his hands. 
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" Cousin Virginia-a.^ ! " 

It was Dick's voice, and Dick's step was 
upon the stairs. She hastily swept the note 
and the box into a drawer ; then she turned to 
greet the boy as he appeared on the threshold, 
flushed and rosy, and waving an envelope in his 
hand. 

" Cousin Virginia, here's the report from the 
exams, at last, and I'm three and eight-tenths 
on an average, the top of the junior class ! " 

He tossed the envelope into her outstretched 
hand, and crossed the room to seat himself on 
the edge of the table, so perilously near the 
little pitcher that Miss Virginia trembled for 
its fate. However, during the past weeks she 
had grown in wisdom and in her knowledge of 
boy nature, and as she saw his glowing face and 
sparkling eyes, she was unwilling to mar his 
pleasure, even by a word of warning for her 
gift. She took the envelope and pulled out the 
sheet it contained; then, with a swift, grace- 
ful movement, she crossed the room to Dick's 
side and took his hands in hers. 

" I'm so proud of my adopted son," she said. 
" You have made me very happy, Dick, for I am 
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anxious to have you do well, and I am more 
than satisfied." 

Dick felt the warmth of her praise, and his 
lips parted in a little contented smile, though, 
boy-like, he wriggled out of her grasp. 

" You do care, then ? I wanted to have you. 
Besides, I wanted to show the other fellows 
that I could beat them, even if I did come 
from the W. and W. W." 

" The — what? " Miss Virginia could never 
cope with Dick's unexpected intricacies of 
speech. 

" The ' wild and woolly,' you know. But 
why don't you ask me what the old boy said 
when he gave me the report? I don't care if 
'tis conceited; I must tell somebody, or else 
choke to death on my own pride." 

"More good news? I thought the report 
was enough. What did he say?" 

"He said 'twas the best all-round set of 
papers he'd seen since he took the school." 
Dick cast down his eyes and swung his foot, 
with an affectation of indifference ; but his 
cheeks were scarlet. 

For her only answer. Miss Virginia suddenly 
bent over and kissed the boy's forehead. 
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" Ow ! I wouldn't do that, you know, ** 
remonstrated Dick, dodging in order to prevent 
a repetition of the indignity. " I only told you 
because I thought it might partly make up for 
the night you sent me to bed without my 
supper; but you needn't feel obliged to have it 
take you so hard. Tom came next to me, and 
Hal was fifth, out of nineteen of us. Our 
crowd made a fairly good record," he added 
serenely. 

" So you did, and you deserve a treat for it," 
said Miss Virginia, acting upon a sudden im- 
pulse. " What shall it be ? " 

"Forgiveness for all my past and future 
sins," said Dick, laughing. " Honestly, Cousin 
Virginia, I am glad if you do like it, for I'm an 
awful trial to you sometimes. Where's Aunt 
Deb?" And he departed. 

Miss Virginia dropped into a chair, and, for- 
getting the pitcher before her, she smoothed out 
Dick's report and sat with her eyes resting on 
the figures. She suddenly found that, without 
at all realizing it, she had grown to be very 
proud of this boy, so strangely given into her 
care. This first success had caused her more 
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satisfaction than, six months before, she would 
have supposed possible. A new feeling had 
stirred within her, that day, as she looked at 
him, sitting on the table and swinging his foot, 
with the color coming and going in his cheeks 
and the happy light in his eyes. He was a 
thorough boy, bright, rollicking, and head- 
strong. 

How proud of him his mother would have 
been! And yet, as she sat there with Dick's 
report on her knee. Miss Virginia Swift had a 
momentary feeling of gladness that this strong 
young life was all her own. 

" His birthday comes two days before Christ- 
mas," she said without preface, when Aunt 
Deb came into the room a little later. " Help 
me to plan some kind of a celebration for that 
night, something to take in his friends, for he 
has earned a Merry Christmas, and I want him 
to be happy in his new home." 

Meanwhile, Dick had gone down town on a 
shopping expedition. 

" You see, it's 'most Christmas," he explained 
to the Eldens, at whose house he had called on 
his way ; " and I want to get my present for 
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Cousin Virginia. I wish I knew what she 
would like." 

" Oh, women will take anything, and love it 
for the sake of the giver," said Harry, with an 
air of mock sentiment. "They say we're the 
ones that are hard to suit." 

" What an idea ! There are dozens of things 
I want. But what shall I get for her, Rhode ? " 

Rhoda looked thoughtful, while she balanced 
her little gold thimble on her forefinger. 

" She has 'most everything," she said slowly. 
"Can't you get her some pretty, odd piece of 
china? She likes that best of all." 

"She has all the old dishes the house will 
hold, now," returned Dick, with an accent of 
disgust. "It's as much as I can do to move 
without smashing something ; and she squinches 
all over whenever I go near a table, for fear I'll 
brush something off." 

"Why don't you get her something to 
wear?" asked Harry. 

"What do you mean? A bonnet?" Dick 
roared at the idea. 

" No ; a pin, or a ring, or something ? " 

"Because she says jewelry is vulgar. I 
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haven't enough left of my allowance, either, 
and I must give Aunt Deb something good." 

"You wait till you see her in her diamonds, 
Dick," suggested Rhoda, with a girl's love of 
finery ; " and you'll say that she doesn't need 
much else. I saw them once, last winter, when 
she stopped for mamma to go to a reception 
with her, and they were perfectly magnificent, 
so many and so large. What are you going to 
give Aunt Deb?" 

" An Angora cat," responded Dick promptly. 
" I used to have an old one, and I was telling 
her about it the other day. She said she'd like 
one herself, so I went right down town and 
ordered it. Come on and help me hunt up 
something for Cousin Virginia." 

" I'm sorry ; but Kirke promised to take us 
down to his room, this afternoon, and it's time 
he was here," answered Rhoda regretfully. 
"I'd have liked the fun, though. Why can't 
you wait till to-morrow?" 

" Don't dare, for I shall be sure to spend all 
my money, if I wait much longer, and then 
Cousin Virginia would get left. She behaved 
like a trump to-day over the exams." 
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"You'd better get her some pretty china," 
Rhoda called after him, as he went out of 
the room. "I'm so sorry we can't go with 
you." 

However, Dick was not doomed to go alone. 
Half-way down town, he met Tom and invited 
him to grant both his society and his advice. It 
was one of Tom's characteristics that he never 
appeared to be in a hurry, or to have anything 
demanding his time and attention. Moreover, 
he admired Dick as a superior being, and was 
always ready to do his will. 

The little foreigner had never forgotten how 
smooth Dick had made his path to social 
success, when he had come into the school, a 
stranger to American boy life and language and 
customs. It would have been diflSicult to deter- 
mine just wherein lay Dick's own claims to popu- 
larity ; but from the first, he was known among 
his mates as an " all-round good fellow," and the 
mere fact that he had taken Tomakato Hide- 
yama under his protection, had won the boy 
instant recognition from the leaders of the 
school. 

Cousin Virginia, sitting at home in her 
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library, was writing a number of dainty notes of 
invitation to Dick's birthday dinner, the next 
week. The warm glow of pride in his success 
had not yet passed away, and she was glad to 
make this public recognition of her interest in 
her adopted son. Perhaps it was a blessing that 
she could not watch her adopted son too closely, 
all that long afternoon, as he and his companion 
tramped up and down the streets, hunting a 
suitable offering to be laid upon her plate, on 
Christmas morning. 

One after another, Dick had inspected and 
rejected the treasures of the city. He turned 
up his nose at books and pictures, for Cousin 
Virginia's walls and library shelves were full. 
For a moment, he paused irresolutely before a 
stuffed owl ; then he sorrowfully dismissed the 
idea. Cousin Virginia was not fond of birds, 
living or dead, and this stolid monster would 
not be at all to her liking. 

At last he wandered into the crockery depart- 
ment of a great dry goods store, and stood 
staring about him, while he revolved Rhoda's 
suggestion in his mind. Perhaps it would be 
a good scheme to get some dishes, after all. 
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Cousin Virginia always liked them, and then he 
had broken the old Franklin plate, only the 
week before. 

To Dick's untrained senses, a dish was a dish, 
whatever its size, shape, and material ; but Tom, 
with the unfailing artistic perception of his race, 
called his friend's attention to some tiny cups 
on a table before him. 

"Those good in our country," he said 
eagerly; "best I have seen in America. You 
get one of him, and she will say he is right." 

But Dick shook his head. 

" Not much. I want something that isn't so 
brittle, something that shows a little more and 
is large enough to stand up of itself and not be 
always sliding round on the edge of a table. 
She likes yellow, too," he added, with a pass- 
ing recollection of the pieces of creamy Royal 
Worcester in which Miss Virginia rejoiced. 

Tom remained hanging over the table of his 
native wares, tenderly handling them and feast- 
ing his eyes upon them with a little lump in his 
throat, as he thought of his dark-faced sister, 
Kioshi, at home. Dick, meanwhile, had fol- 
lowed the shopman into a distant corner, and 
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when his friend joined him once more, he was 
just concluding his purchase. 

" Isn't it fine, Tom ? " he asked. " It's real 
Japanese, and ever so big; but it didn't cost 
much more than one of those skimpy little cups." 

Tom looked down at the monstrosity on the 
floor beside him. It was a huge jug of the 
dingy yellow hue common alike to the floors of 
country kitchens and to dogs of uncertain pedi- 
gree. On one side bloomed a pink rose and a 
purple chrysanthemum ; up the other climbed a 
green alligator. Tom shrugged his shoulders 
with a provoking little gesture which he had 
learned of the boys in the French school. 

"He not Japanese," he said scornfully. 
" He's made down below, in Jersey City." And 
he turned away. 

Dick's face fell as he silently followed his 
friend out to the street ; but he offered no word 
of remonstrance. Once out in the sunlight 
again, however, his spirits returned, and he pri- 
vately told himself that, in matters of art, his 
taste was probably as good as that of his com- 
panion who had been in America but two short 
months. 
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" Come," he proposed, after they had walked 
on for a block or two ; " let's see if Aunt Deb's 
cat has come." 

Turning aside from the main thoroughfares, 
they went down a side street and entered a little 
shop where the atmosphere suggested what that 
of the ark might have been, if Noah had added 
shoemaking to his other callings. Rough cages 
of bantams and guinea pigs covered the walls, a 
tame crow sat upon the cobbler's bench, and a 
honey bear lay asleep on the floor among the 
scraps of leather. Most attractive of all, a little 
monkey sat swaying to and fro on the open door 
of the stove, while he chattered a noisy welcome 
to the boys. 

It was well-nigh impossible to tear Dick away 
from the monkey, even long enough for him to 
make arrangements to have the cat sent home 
on Christmas eve. At length, however, the 
heat and noise of the place became unbear- 
able, and the boys turned their steps towards 
home. 

" I had monkey once," Tom remarked, as they 
slowly wended their way along the crowded 
streets. 
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" Did you really ? Where'd you get it ? " Dick 
asked enviously. 

" Man gave him to me. He was funny fellow ; 
but by and by I was tired of him." 

"What became of him?" Dick's tone sug- 
gested that he might be a possible candidate for 
the present ownership. 

"Don't know," answered his friend indiffer- 
ently. " I threw him away." 

" What a shame I I wish you'd brought him 
over to me." 

Tom's face lighted with a sudden thought. 

" You want monkey ? " he asked. 

On Christmas morning Dick was promptly on 
hand at breakfast, eager to see the reception 
which his offerings should win. To his surprise, 
Rhoda had apparently agreed with Tom's judg- 
ment upon the yellow jar. Dick's own faith in 
his purchase remained unshaken, but he resolved 
to gain Cousin Virginia's pleasure at any cost, 
especially since the birthday dinner had come 
and gone. 

His allowance was so generous that, to a boy 
trained to strict economy, it seemed princely, 
and he was ready to spend his last penny for the 
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sake of helping on the merry Christmas. His 
smaller gifts to the Eldens and Tom, and even 
the jug and Aunt Deb's cat, had still left him a 
narrow margin for incidentals ; so, the night be- 
fore, he had carefully stowed away a little box in 
the depths of the yellow jar. Then he had gone 
to bed and to sleep, in the happy surety that now 
there was no question of Cousin Virginia's per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Never before had there been such a Christmas 
for Miss Virginia. She had given long hours of 
thought and care to the selection of Dick's gifts ; 
but it had never once occurred to her that he 
was likely to make her a present. As she went 
into the room, before breakfast, to put the pack- 
ages by his plate, she was surprised to see a 
great box at her own place, and there came a 
little mistiness in her eyes as she saw Dick's 
writing on the card. 

" Dear, generous child ! " she said to herself. 
*' How very — , Oh ! what's that ? " 

The last words were spoken with a slightly 
changed accent. In passing Aunt Deb's place, 
she had stumbled over a brown canvas bag tied 
to the leg of her chair, and the contents of the 
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bag had given forth a muffled, but protesting 
" miaouw ! " 

Fifteen minutes later, Dick looked up with 
sparkling eyes from his own riches, to see Cousin 
Virginia struggling with the cord which tied 
her box. 

"I fancy that this is your work, Dick," she 
said smilingly. " I am ready to thank you, in 
advance, for thinking of me. I know it is some- 
thing pretty." 

The string came open with a jerk. Dick fairly 
held his breath, while Cousin Virginia opened 
the box, pushed away the excelsior and began 
to unfold the many layers of tissue paper which 
concealed his treasure. At last she drew it 
forth and held it up to view. She looked at 
the shining expanse of its yellow sides, at the 
lurid flowers and at the arsenical serpent; then 
her eyes drooped and her face grew crimson — 
with pleasure, Dick thought, and his heart was 
glad as he watched her. 

For one moment Miss Virginia Swift was 
silent, the silence of despair. What could she 
say ? Then she met the boy's happy, eager eyes. 
She rose and came to his side. 
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" Thank you, my dear boy," she said, with a 
little caressing touch upon his hair. "It was 
like you to get it for me, and it — it is very 
pretty." 

Miss Virginia Swift had told her first lie ; but 
the recording angel smiled as he entered it in 
the great volume of her life. 

" Is it right ? I thought 'twas pretty, but I 
wasn't sure. There's something else inside." 

"Something more? You are partial to me, 
Dick, and you've given me more than my 
share." 

Aunt Deb, as she sat fondling the cat on her 
knee, thought she had never seen Miss Swift's 
face more attractive than at that moment. She 
bent over Dick again ; then she returned to her 
place, and plunged her hand into the depths of 
the jar. 

" Is this it ? " she asked, as she held up a lit- 
tle white box. "Santa Claus is uncommonly 
good to me this year. Oh, b-b-b-boo ! " 

In spite of herself, the cry burst from her lips 
as she lifted the cover of the box and saw a 
slender green lizard attached to a little gold 
chain. Had the jar affected her brain, that she 
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saw serpents everywhere? Dick came to her 
relief. 

"It's a chameleon, Cousin Virginia, and he 
turns all colors at once. You fasten him on 
with this pin, and you let him crawl — so." 

Before she could oppose him, he had fastened 
the pin to her right shoulder. The chameleon, 
roused by the light and the air, quickly scaled 
the collar of her gown and climg to her neck 
with his little cold claws. It was more than 
Miss Virginia could endure. 

" Oh, Dick — take — him I " she gasped. 
Then, without more warning, she closed her eyes 
and fell forward upon the boy's shoulder. 

"It was too bad," she said regretfully to 
Aunt Deb, an hour later. " I didn't mean to 
spoil his pleasure, and I never fainted before in 
all my life ; but that snake — 1 " She shuddered. 

" Poor little fellow I " And Aunt Deb laughed 
imtil she had to wipe away the tears. "His 
presents have taken a remarkable form ; but 
there's no doubt of his having selected them 
himself." 

" Oh, Aunt Deborah, that jug! That hideous 
yellow jug I What shall I ever do with it? " 
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"Can't you give it away?" suggested Mrs. 
Alvord. 

" Of course not." Miss Virginia spoke with 
quiet decision. "It makes me ill to think of 
those colors, but Dick's feelings shall not be 
hurt. Well," she added, sitting up on the sofa 
as the boy came into the room ; "you are just in 
time to help us. Aimt Deb and I are trying to 
decide whether your jar will look better in the 
hall or in the library." 

" Then you do like it ? " he questioned, as he 
handed her a package. " Here's some more 
Christmas that the postman left for you, and 
here is a card from Tom for me. What do you 
suppose he is up to ? " 

On the card was written, — 

"I have something for you by and by." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ADVENT OF BEELZEBUB. 

It was scarcely to be expected that Miss 
Virginia and Dick should all at once be re- 
moved from the temptation to indulge in an 
occasional skirmish. As long as Dick was 
Dick, he would tease ; as long as Miss Virginia 
remained herself, she would do her best to make 
the boy a premature old man. However, the 
little wave of mutual liking which had set in 
earlier in the winter had turned into a slow, 
steady tide that was daily bringing them nearer 
together. 

In her more enthusiastic moments. Miss Swift 
admitted to herself how large a place in her life 
the boy was growing to fill. She felt the care 
and anxiety of his training ; she was annoyed by 
his thoughtless pranks and by his occasional 
outbursts of temper, yet she was forced to 
acknowledge that, without him, the house was 
painfully silent and dull. He had spent a day 
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or two with the Eldens, in early December, and 
she had expected to enjoy the temporary return 
to their old decorous, orderly life. Instead of 
that, she found herself listening for his step 
and voice, and she had met him on his return 
with a pleasure scarcely less than that of Aunt 
Deb. 

Dick himself would have found it hard to put 
into words his feeling for his cousin. In other 
ways, his enjoyment of his new life was keen 
and unalloyed. He liked his school ; he was 
fond of his boy friends, and he adored Aunt 
Deborah. But Cousin Virginia ? That was the 
problem. 

He always respected her, no matter how much 
their wills might clash. At times he loved her 
with a bojdsh devotion; at times she seemed 
endowed with an unconscious power to irritate 
him and rouse him to opposition. He had been 
quick to find out that, at first, she had received 
him as a necessary evil which had been thrust 
upon her, and of which she had resolved to make 
the best. This knowledge had called forth his 
distrust, if not his actual dislike ; and for weeks 
he had avoided her as much as possible, spend- 
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ing his time with Harry or Aunt Deb, or alone 
in his own room. 

Notwithstanding the unwonted luxury of his 
surroundings, he had passed many a homesick 
hour; but it was in one of these that he had 
gained his first appreciation of the real sweet- 
ness of Miss Virginia's character. In after 
dayB, he never lost the memory of that rainy 
November twilight when she had found him 
alone in his room, of her gentle touch on his 
hair, and of the few low words she had said. 
Her face remained stamped on his mind, as he 
had seen it outlined against the dull gray light of 
the rain-streaked window, and against the bare, 
tossing branches beyond. Until that day, it had 
never occurred to him that he and Cousin Vii> 
ginia could ever be friends. 

Then the holidays had come, and, for one long, 
happy week, Dick had sunned himself in Cousin 
Virginia's smiles. He was unable to imderstand 
why it was that she should have grown so much 
more tolerant of his words and wayB. He little 
realized that, for the time being, he too was 
gentler, more anxious to please and to be pleased. 

The holidays came and went without bring- 
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ing a break in this period of harmony. Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis had dined with Miss Virginia, 
one night ; but Mrs. Alvord had prevented any- 
possible catastrophe by asking Tom and Harry 
to dinner, and ordering their meal served in 
Miss Virginia's sitting-room up-stairs. Dick 
fell in with the plan readily enough, and the 
three friends had a grand revel over their 
spread, while Cousin Virginia was free to enjoy 
her guest at the more formal meal below. 

However, boy nature is not proof against 
temptation. It is lovable and attractive ; but it 
is very, very human in its tendency to err. 
Perhaps therein lies its most lovable side. We 
all like the repentant sinner far better than the 
satisfied saint. On New Year's eve, Dick went 
to bed, resolving never again to oppose or tease 
Miss Virginia. Two days later, he had fallen 
from grace. 

The way of it was simple. He had made an 
engagement to help Harry develop some photo- 
graphs, on the evening of Miss Virginia's first 
oratorio rehearsal of the season ; and Miss Vir- 
ginia had wished to have Dick on hand, to serve 
as her escort. Dick had rebelled, and had com- 
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pleted the statement of his rebellion by a few 
vague remarks about hating " that botheracious 
old music." The result was what might have 
been easily foreseen. Dick did not go to the 
rehearsal. Neither did he go to the Eldens', and, 
during the greater part of the next day, there 
was a shade of coldness between himself and his 
guardian. Late that afternoon, Rhoda came up 
to investigate the question. 

Miss Swift was out, and Mrs. Alvord was sit- 
ting alone by the library fire, when the young 
girl was admitted. 

" How nice to find you all alone, Aunt Deb ! " 
she exclaimed, as she tossed aside her hat and 
came forward to the fire. 

Mrs. Alvord drew a low chair to her side, and 
held out her hand to her guest. 

"I thought you had forsaken me," she said, 
with a smile. 

" Not a bit of it, Aimt Deb ; only I've been so 
busy, with Christmas and all. I brought my 
work over this afternoon. Where was Dick, 
last night?" she added, as she settled herself 
and unfolded a bit of embroidery. " We thought 
he was coming down to our house." 
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"He was busy at home," replied Aunt Deb 
vaguely. ^ 

" Oh, you dear Aunt Deb, you can't impose on 
me that way. Dick is never too busy to come 
down to see us. He was in some scrape again, 
now wasn't he, and Miss Virginia wouldn't let 
him come ? " And she looked up with dancing 
eyes. 

"Do you think I am going to tell tales of 
Dixie?" 

" You don't need to," Rhoda answered coolly. 
" I know just about how it was. Dick is always 
getting himself into hot water ; but Hal says if 
people knew — " She paused abruptly. 

" Well ? " inquired Aunt Deb. 

" Hal told me I mustn't tell, and I promised ; 
but I'm going to tell you, if you will keep still 
about it. There's a fellow in school, a senior, 
that is putting himself through. He's on the 
Glee Club, and he's had to resign because his 
best suit is too shabby to wear at the concerts. 
Just imagine it I" And Rhoda gave a little 
giggle. " He didn't give any reason, but yester- 
day one of the boys found it out, and Dick sent 
him half his January allowance, to help him 
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along. He didn't tell him where it came from, 
of course, and nobody but Hal knew. Wasn't 
it just like Dick?" 

Aimt Deb looked interested. 

" Who was the boy ? " she asked. 

" I don't know his name ; Hal wouldn't tell 
me, but maybe I can find out. What was it 
Dick did, last night?" 

" Nothing very serious." 

" But 'twas serious, for we wanted him, and 
Hal was cross as a bear when he didn't come. 
He has one of his everlasting colds and can't go 
out, or he'd have been up here to scold about it. 
Aunt Deb, do tell me one thing," she demanded 
tragically. 

" What now ? " 

" Is it true what I heard somebody say, that 
Miss Virginia only took Dick for a year on trial, 
like a kitchen maid, and that she'll send him 
back if she doesn't like him ? " 

Mrs. Alvord laughed at the solemnity of the 
girl's look and tone. 

"Don't be alarmed, Rhoda. Miss Virginia 
has taken him "for keeps," as the boys say. 
Besides, she likes him too well to let him go." 
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" I didn't suppose she liked him any too well," 
said Rhoda bluntly. " She always wrinkles up 
her forehead when mamma asks about him. I 
just wish he'd come to live at our house. He's 
not so nice as Hal and Kirke ; but I like all 
three of them." 

" How is Kirke ? I haven't seen him for a 
long time." 

" He's well, and splendid as ever," responded 
Rhoda, who adored both her brothers ; " but he 
hasn't but two ideas in his head : the junior 
class of Yale College, and Miss Maude Wether- 
bee. It worries manmia, but papa laughs and 
says he'll get over it. Hal and I just tease the 
life out of him, though," she added, with the 
little air of enjoyment which even the youngest 
daughter of Eve will manifest when she is dis- 
cussing an incipient affair of the heart. 

" For instance ? " 

But Rhoda was spared the necessity for a 
reply, for at that moment Dick burst into the 
room, exclaiming gleefully, — 

" Peace is declared, Aimt Deb ! Hullo, Rhode, 
I didn't see you ; how's your health ? The war 
is ended, and in such a way I " And he cast 
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himself down into a chair and began to laugh 
uproariously. 

" My dear child, have you taken leave of your 
senses ? " Mrs. Alvord asked in surprise, for 
Dick had been unusually quiet and grave ever 
since his outbreak of the evening before. 

" Not a bit of it. You see I was down town, 
an hour ago, and it's perfectly abominable walk- 
ing, so slippy and sloppy. All of a sudden I saw 
Cousin Virginia and Mr. Tudie." Dick's bump 
of reverence was a hollow, in so far as Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis was concerned. " They were right 
ahead of me, crossing the street, and poor Cousin 
Virginia was having a bad time of it, for she had 
her muff and two library books and her gown to 
hold. That man had on his long-tailed coat he's 
so fond of wearing ; and, if you'll believe me, he 
was holding up the tail with both hands and 
picking his way along on his heels, instead of 
bracing up like a little man and taking Cousin 
Virginia's traps. It made me so mad I couldn't 
stand it," Dick brought his hand down on the 
table with a crash ; '* so I just walked up and 
helped myself to the books. Cousin Virginia 
looked surprised for a minute ; then she smiled 
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all over her face and said, ' Thank you,' sweet as 
anything. Of course I made myself scarce ; but 
I'm afraid I splashed Mr. Tudie some, just as I 
was leaving. Did you ever see such a man? 
JShe'd better carry him for a muff. It's all he's 
fit for." 

" Don't say anything," said Rhoda, laughing. 
" You boys are as bad as Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis. I 
heard Hal ask mamma, yesterday, how soon he 
could put on long trousers ; and when she asked 
him why, he said 'twas so he could turn them up 
round the bottom." 

It was as well, perhaps, that Dick's overtures 
of peace had been accepted by Miss Swift, for, 
unknown to them both, a new trial was await- 
ing her. Rhoda had gone home, escorted by 
Dick, when Miss Virginia entered the house. 
She was still lingering, hat in hand, in the 
library, talking to Aunt Deborah, when the 
maid appeared. 

" The expressman has just brought a box for 
Mr. Dick," she announced. 

" Mr. Dick has gone out," Miss Virginia 
answered. "Bring the box in here." 

"If you please. Miss Swift, it's too heavy," 
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protested the maid ; " and I don't think you'd 
want it here, if you was to — see it." 

" How very strange ! " Miss Swift was be- 
ginning, when Dick opportunely appeared upon 
the scene and betook himself to the kitchen to 
investigate the problem. 

Miss Virginia followed him to the door, 
where she stood listening to the sounds that 
reached her ears. There was a vigorous bump- 
ing and thumping, followed by the noise of 
crashing and rending boards. Then she heard 
excited exclamations from the servants, while 
over and above them all rang out Dick's 
laughter, peal after peal, so hearty and infec- 
tious that Miss Virginia smiled in sympathy 
and Aunt Deborah laughed outright. 

"What can it be?" said Miss Virginia, as 
there came a sound of scrambling feet and a 
squeal or two from the maids, followed by a 
crash and fresh roars from Dick. 

" I can't imagine. Suppose we go to see." 

"Dick, Dick, what is it?" called Miss 
Virginia. 

" It's Tom's Christmas present." Dick's 
voice could scarcely form the words. 
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" Bring it in here," she called again. 

" I will, as soon as I can get hold of it. It's 
got away from me." 

Miss Swift gave her aunt a questioning glance, 
and Mrs. Alvord answered her with a nod. To- 
gether they started for the kitchen, where a 
strange scene met their astonished gaze. 

The cook and housemaid were standing up in 
two chairs, their skirts tightly drawn about 
them and their faces turned anxiously towards 
the narrow shelf where the clock was wont to 
stand. The clock stood there no longer, how- 
ever. Its fragments lay upon the floor beside the 
opened box, and on the shelf in its place sat a 
little brown monkey, grinning and chattering 
and striking at its delighted young master, who 
vainly tried to seize it by its waistband. 

Aghast at the spectacle before her. Miss Vir- 
ginia halted on the threshold and there came a 
sudden silence. Even the monkey appeared to 
feel the tension of the moment. He ceased his 
chattering, and, taking the fingers of his left 
hand in the palm of his right, he inspected them 
with a feigned curiosity, as if they had but 
just then dawned upon his consciousness* 
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** Richard Jordan Howard!" It was Miss 
Virginia who broke the silence. 

"Junior," supplemented Dick cheerfully. 
"Yes'm; what would you like?" 

"What do you propose to do with that — 
that object?" 

" Keep him. He's mine ; Tom's given him to 
me. Isn't he jolly ? " 

The monkey did not look particularly jolly 
at that moment, for he was scowling at Mrs. 
Alvord, who had drawn near to inspect him. 
Neither could Miss Virginia's appearance be 
described by that colloquial, but expressive 
word. She was gazing in consternation from 
the irrepressible animal on the shelf to the no 
less irrepressible youngster on the floor, and for a 
moment she had a return of the old alarm which 
had filled her mind on the day of Dick's coming. 
At that time, a boy alone had seemed more than 
she could bear. She had never looked forward to 
the day when the boy himself would be as noth- 
ing to her, in comparison with the miscellaneous 
retinue of pets with which he would contrive to 
surround himself. Even then, she might have 
endured a dog or a cat, but a monkey! 
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"You don't think that I shall allow that 
creature to stay in the house?" sho asked 
slowly. 

Dick's face fell. 

"Why not?" he inquired. 

" Because it's not neat nor attractive ; because 
— why, because it's a monkey." 

"But he's so cunning," urged Dick; "and 
Tom gave him to me. I'll keep him out of 
your way; truly I will." 

All the fun had died out of his face, and his 
eyes looked dark and troubled. There was no 
sign of relenting in Cousin Virginia's face, how- 
ever, as she said, — 

" But, Dick, I can't have that creature peram- 
bulating all over the house." 

" I won't let him perambulate one little bit ; 
I'll keep him chained out in the bam. Do let 
me keep him just a little while. Cousin Vii> 
ginia, and then, if he makes you any trouble, 
I'll throw him away, as Tom did his." Dick 
tried to laugh, but his voice was unsteady with 
his eagerness. 

Miss Virginia looked at his flushed, pleading 
face and his great, anxious eyes, and she hesi- 
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tated. That one instant of hesitation lost her 
the cause. 

" And I'll be so good, if you'll only let me 
have him," Dick went on. **I'll never make 
any bad breaks, if I can help it ; and I'll always 
go to rehearsals with you, and do just as you 
say, and — and everything. He sha'n't ever 
come near you, nor break any of your dishes, if 
you'll only, only let me have him.'* 

Miss Virginia drew a long, slow breath, and 
put up her glass to look again at the monkey, 
who leered back at her malignly. Then she 
turned to Aunt Deb. 

" What shall I do ? " she asked. 

"Keep it, or, rather, let Dick," answered 
Aunt Deb promptly. "If he will promise to 
keep it chained up and out of the way, the 
house is large enough, so it needn't trouble you. 
I think I know Dick well enough to be sure 
that you'll never be sorry you have done so 
much for him. It really is a great deal for 
Cousin Virginia to agree to let this animal stay 
here, Dick ; and you must be loyal enough to 
make up to her for what she will have to en- 
dure," she added seriously. 
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" And may I really keep him ? " Dick asked, 
unable to believe his ears. 

Who could resist that eager, boyish face? It 
was certainly not in Miss Virginia's power to do 
so. She weakly succumbed. 

" Ye-es, if you will promise to keep him out 
of my way, and out of all mischief." 

Dick had seized the monkey and clasped him 
fondly in his left arm. At Cousin Virginia's 
last words, he turned to embrace her so raptur- 
ously that the monkey's little brown face was 
snuggled into the collar of Miss Virginia's seal- 
skin jacket. The monkey sneezed, and Miss 
Virginia drew back. 

" Remember, Dick," she added, with an irre- 
pressible shiver; "he must never come into 
the room where I am ; and one thing more, you 
must see to it that he has some clothes. He 
isn't respectable as he is ; and, besides, he'll be 
cold." 

Dick hastily shifted his new pet to the other 
arm, and put his left thumb in his mouth. 

"Thank you so much. Cousin Virginia," he 
said gratefully. " I promise you he sha'n't ever 
give you any trouble." 
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As soon as they were back in the library once 
more, Miss Virginia turned to her aunt. 

" What will come next ? " she asked helplessly. 
"If Dick keeps on as he has begun, another 
month will see a boa constrictor on the piano 
and a cage of lions under the dining-room table. 
But I can't make any more concessions. What 
would Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis say, if he knew we 
had a monkey in the house ? " 

" That you were showing hospitality to one of 
his cousins," Aunt Deb longed to reply ; but she 
only said gently : " I think you'll not be sorry, 
Virginia. Dick is a boy who can be won by 
love and by a little indulgence now and then. 
Sometime, when you least expect it, you'll find 
that you have his whole trust and devotion, and 
Dick's loyalty is something worth having." 

"Perhaps it is. I can't help rather liking 
the boy," confessed Miss Virginia. " There is 
something about him that makes even his sins 
attractive. But I must go and lie down until 
dinner-time ; I feel quite unstrung by this affair." 

Half an hour later, Dick looked into Aunt 
Deb's room where she was hunting for some bits 
of scarlet and blue flannel for the monkey's 
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wardrobe. There was a long scratch on the 
boy's left cheek, and his handkerchief was 
tightly wound around his right forefinger. 

"What shall I call him, Aunt Deb?" he 
asked abruptly. 

And Mrs. Alvord answered without a moment's 
hesitation, — 

" Beelzebub." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CUPID MOUNTS PEGASUS. 

"To-morrow is Valentine's day, and we're 
going to have a Cupid post-office down at 
school," Rhoda announced, one afternoon, com- 
ing into the library where the boys were wrest- 
ling with a page of the Anabasis. 

Harry looked up with a disdainful sniff. 

" What rubbish ! A whole lot of girls to send 
valentines to each other ! '* 

**Not a bit of it," maintained his sister 
undauntedly. "It's lots of fun, and we can 
guess where they come from. Besides, we send 
such pretty ones, bunches of violets and bon- 
bons and things." 

" Send us some, then," suggested Dick, paus- 
ing with his finger on a word he had just looked 
up in his lexicon. " Maybe, if you gave us a 
sample of your good taste, we'd do better by 
you another time. Only, for my part, I'll let 
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the violets go and take mine in candy, if it's all 
the same to you." 

" Beggars mustn't be choosers," retorted 
Rhoda, laughing. "I like flowers better, my- 
self; don't you, Tom?" 

" Flowers are always good, and so is candy," 
he answered impartially. " But what is Valen- 
tine's day ? " 

" It's the fourteenth of February, and every- 
body sends pretty things to the person he likes 
best," explained Rhoda. 

" That is funny kind of day ; but I will send 
you the flowers," he returned gravely. 

The boys laughed, and Rhoda's face flushed a 
little, as she said, — 

" Oh, but you mustn't tell beforehand that 
you are going to send them. You must leave 
me to guess where they came from." 

" But how will you know I am one who likes 
you ? " he questioned, still with the same inno- 
cent seriousness. 

" Good for you, Tom ; you're coming on." 
And Harry gave him a sounding blow on his 
shoulder. "I say, Rhode, do you suppose 
Maude will send Kirke a valentine ? " 
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Rhoda laughed. 

" Never," she answered ; " she'd be too much 
afraid we should get hold of it." 

*' I'll tell you," exclaimed Dick, fired with a 
sudden idea; "let's send him one ourselves 
and pretend it came from her." 

"All right; what'll we send?" And Harry- 
closed his Anabasis with a bang. 

" But do you dare do it, Hal ? If Kirke 
finds it out, he'll be cross as seventeen bears," 
cautioned Rhoda, though her eyes danced at the 
suggestion. 

"Let him; but he won't find out. What 
shall we send?" 

"Flowers, isn't it?" inquired Tom. "We 
send him some big red roses, like his face." 

" A looking-glass would be more the thing," 
said Harry. " He spends most of his time in 
front of one." 

" Wait a minute I I have an idea ! " And 
Rhoda sprang up excitedly. " Let's write some 
valentines, one for Kirke and one for Maude, 
— poetry, you know." 

"But who'll write them?" objected her 
brother. "I won't and you can't, so it will 
have to be either Tom or Dick." 
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"Dick can, I know.'* And Rhoda nodded 
vigorously. 

" Dick won't," returned that youth. " He 
never wrote a poem in his life; at least — " 
he hesitated, apparently battling with conscien- 
tious scruples. 

" Really ? Did you ever write one? I knew 
you could. What was it ? " Rhoda's eyes 
grew round with admiration. 

" It was only once, when we were playing a 
game, and it wasn't much good," confessed 
Dick, who was secretly longing to declaim his 
effusion. 

" TeU it to us." 

" Not much." 

" Just to me. The others are busy talking, 
and they won't hear." And Rhoda gave Dick a 
long, steady, beseeching glance from her brown 
eyes. It would have won his consent to a far 
more irksome task, and Dick yielded. 

" Well, only don't give it away. This is it." 
And he recited his lines with a becoming show 
of modesty, — 

'* I went into the woods the other day, 
And on a log I spied a jay. 
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Under his feet — what do you suppose 
I saw him standing on in quiet repose ? 

** But I had my best Sunday hat 
Just cram chuckful of little g^ats. 
I gave him a whack, 
And sent him spack ! 
And then I picked up my dear best Sunday hat. 



n 



"Why, Dick, it's splendid!" said Rhoda, 
much impressed by his lyric. " It's what they 
call a ballad, isn't it ? But if you can do that, 
you can write valentines. I'll get some paper 
and ink and things, and you can go right to 
work." 

" What are you going to write about ? " 
asked Harry, when the paper was spread out on 
the table and Dick sat ready to record each 
fleeting thought. 

" I don't know. What does Kirke care most 
about, next to Maude, that is ? " 

" His clothes," responded Harry and Rhoda 
in the same breath. 

" But Miss Wetherbee wouldn't write to him 
about his clothes," objected Dick. 

" Maybe she would, if she didn't sign her 
name. She likes them pretty well, her own 
self." 
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Dick's objection was overruled. 

" All right," he said. " How will you begin ? " 

" Let's see." Rhoda puckered up her mouth 

and twisted a lock of her hair. "How will 

this do? 

<* As long as Pm your Valentine, 
ril tell you how to become mine. 

Then we can go on and give him some advice 
how to dress, or something." 

'"To be-come mine.'" Dick pronounced 
the words aloud, as he wrote them down. 
" That has a hitch in it, somehow." 

"Never mind, as long as it rhymes," said 
Harry. " Hurry up and chalk it down, for I've 
some more to it." 

" Let her go." And Dick dipped his pen in 
the ink, then paused to pick off an imaginary 
hair, in order to give his friend time to mount 
his Pegasus, — 

*' I wishyou'd always wear your blue serge suit; 
It makes you look fine from head to foot, *' 

dictated Harry. 
Dick groaned. 
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"That's worse than Rhode's. He'll never 
think Maude wrote such stuff." 

*' Write it yourself, then, if you think you 
can do so much better," said Harry a little 
sulkily. 

"All right. How's this? 

** Don't ever wear your russet shoes, 
Unless a white slouch hat you choose. 

I saw that in some fashion notes, a day or 
two ago." 

" I don't think that's much of a valentine," 
observed Rhoda. " There isn't anything in it 
about hearts, or love, or anything else that they 
generally say." 

" You might say something about hearts, and 
rhyme it with jam-tarts," suggested her brother, 
with cutting sarcasm, for he was still a little 
inclined to resent Dick's scorn of his poetic 
ability. 

" Go on, Rhode, and put in someting sugary, 
to wind up with," urged Dick. 

" Your clothes grow very neat and neater, 
But, more than that, your face — 
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No ; that won't do. What can we say, 

Dick?" And she looked perplexed. 

" Hm ! Sweet — meat — feet — beat ; that 

will go," said Dick slowly. 

*' You make — my heart — so — quickly beat, 
Because your clothes are very neat. 

Shall we sign it ? " 

" Yes, sign it ' W,' " said Harry, forgetting his 
momentary pique, as he came forward to look 
over his friend's shoulder. 

" But you've signed it 'your humble servant,' 
and that isn't proper in valentines," said Rhoda 
hastily. 

" No matter ; it will have to go as it is, for 
I'm not going to write it all over." And Dick 
pounded his fist down on the blotter. 

" Now, let's let Maude go, and write one for 
Miss Virginia. I've the very thing," suggested 
Rhoda. 

"She's too old for valentines," said her 
brother; but Dick interposed, — 

" No ; she isn't. Even if she is, I'd like to 
send her one, for she's been so good about 
Bub." 
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" What's his latest scrape ? " asked Harry. 

"Nothing, for I caught him in time. I 
missed him, yesterday afternoon, and I was 
scared stiff, for I knew he was sure to be in 
some mischief or other. He had broken his 
chain, and, last time he was loose, he went into 
Cousin Virginia's dressing-room and dropped a 
bath towel into some water, and then dragged 
it through into her room and left it in the 
middle of the bed. Yesterday I found him 
sitting in the midst of her teartable, warming 
himself at the spirit-lamp under the kettle. I 
surprised him so that he bumped against the 
kettle and tilted the water all over every- 
thing; but 'twas clean water, so it didn't do 
any hurt." 

" But the valentine," urged Rhoda. " Write 
it down for me, Dickie, before I lose it." 
And she sentimentally began, — 

** A single rose grew on a stem, 
As sweet as any flower, 
It lifted up its head and smiled 
In sunshine and in shower. 

What makes you waggle your tongue all 
round your mouth when you write, Dick ? " 
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" Get out; I don't do any such thing." And 
Dick shut his teeth on his unruly member to 
keep it in its place, as he dipped his pen once 
more. " Show-er. Yes, go on." 

'' But there isn't any more." 

"Not any more? You must make some, 
then. That's all head and no tail. Tell us 
some more about your posy." Dick smiled 
encouragingly. 

Rhoda pondered for a moment, then she went 
on, — 

'* There came a little robin, 
His breast was very red, 
He lighted on the rosebush, 
And to the rose he said : 

The rose is Miss Virginia, and you are the 
bird, Dick." 

"Mr. Tudie's the bird. But what did the 
bird say?" 

**I love you, I adore you, 
For you are very sweet. 
Won't you please be my blossom, 
And share my bread and meat ? ** 



Rhoda finished her poem in a triumphant 
crescendo ; then she paused, waiting for the ap- 
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plause. Dick threw down his pen and clapped 
his hands. 

" Good work, Rhode ! Now, the next thing 
is to send them. You can leave that to 
me ; I'll manage it all right, and we fellows 
will have some fun out of it, to-morrow even- 
mg. 

Some fun was certainly in store for the 
boys, the next evening. Rhoda mourned 
bitterly that she could not join them in their 
adventures. It was so much more inter- 
esting to drop a letter on some one's thresh- 
old, ring the bell, and then dodge away down 
the steps and around the corner, than it 
was to sit primly in the parlor at home and 
read over the sentimental effusions which 
her friends had lavished on her. However, it 
was so great a comfort to feel that she had 
borne an active part in the preparation of at 
least two valentines, that she could more 
easily endure being left out of the excitement 
of their delivery. 

The missive to Kirke had been sealed with 
the legend Mizpah stamped in black wax, and 
addressed in a hand which Dick fondly imag- 
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ined to have a daintily feminine air, with the 
upward strokes traced with unsteady lightness 
and the downward ones heavily shaded. As 
soon as Kirke had gone out for the evening, it 
had found its way to the hall table, as if the 
maid had left it there to await his return. 
Then the boys had gone forth to deliver Miss 
Virginia's valentine, promising to come back 
and give Rhoda an account of its reception, 
before they set out in search of further ad- 
ventures. 

*'It was just as easy as rolling off a log," 
Dick declared gleefully, when they came in, all 
laughing and talking at once. " Mary was out, 
so Elise came to the door, and she doesn't know 
Hal even by sight. He pulled his cap over his 
eyes and talked 'way down in his throat, told 
her there was a note for Miss Swift. She's 
reading it by this time ; and even if she does 
think it doesn't mean much, I just know she'll 
be pleased. Come along, you fellows, we've 
some more valentines to leave." 

The most important one of all was delayed 
until the last. The three boys had united in 
an offering to Rhoda which should prove that, 
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even if they could not write rhjrmes for a Cupid 
post-office, at least they could select a more 
substantial form of sweetness. To Tom and 
Harry had been left the arrangement of the 
little gilded basket, heaped high with fragrant 
violets which scarcely hid the bonbons below, 
while Dick had added a pink paper heart on 
which he had penned the touching inscrip- 
tion, — 

** Eat up my sweets, 
Sweet Valentine. 
Here is my heart, 
Give me back thine." 

"We'll hang round and wait till she starts 
to go to bed," Harry advised. " She'll think 
we've given her the go-by, and it will make 
her blue, so she'll care all the more for this 
when it does come." 

The others agreed to the plan, and they re- 
signed themselves to wait until a light in 
Rhoda's room should show them that she had 
given up all hope of further blessings. Unhap- 
pily for the boys, however, Rhoda was appar- 
ently of a hopeful disposition. The last lights 
in the parlor and library had gone out, and Mr. 
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and Mrs. Elden had betaken themselves to bed, 
before there came a glimmer of light in the 
window which Harry had pointed out as belong- 
ing to his sister. 

" They must think I'm in bed long ago," 
said Harry, with a giggle. " They never go to 
bed when I'm out; but there's Rhode's light. 
Now is our time ; come on." 

Noiselessly the boys crept along the pavement 
and up the steps. There was a moment of 
delay, while Dick searched through his pockets 
for the long violet ribbon which was to tie the 
basket to the door knob. Then the three heads 
were bent forward in the darkness, while the 
dainty little offering was made fast in its place. 
There came a soft, cat-like tread on the step 
below them ; but the boys were too eager over 
their work to hear or to heed it. At length 
Harry raised his head. 

" Are you ready ? " he whispered. 

" Yes, I am," growled a low voice in his ear, 
as a hand seized his arm in a vise-like grasp. 
" You're a precious crowd ! Come along with 
me, and don't let me hear a sound from any of 

you." 
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Dick had felt a similar clutch upon his 
arm. Turning his head, he beheld an appall- 
ing vision of blue uniform and brass buttons. 
It was useless to try to wriggle out of the hand 
that held him. Dick turned and boldly faced 
its owner. 

" What do you want ? " he demanded. 

"Keep still, I tell you, and don't wake up 
the family." The man emphasized his words 
with a shake. "You know what we want. 
We've had an eye on you, ever since you 
undertook that little job down in East street, 
last month. Come along." And with a strength 
which the two boys were powerless to resist, he 
dragged them away, while Tom followed them 
at a little distance, at a loss to explain this 
abrupt ending of their frolic, but determined 
not to desert his friends. 

Under the glare of the electric light on the 
corner, Harry stopped short and faced his burly 
captor. 

" Do I look like a sneak thief ? " he demanded 
haughtily. 

" I don't care what you look like. You can 
settle that at headquarters, — if there's a mirror 
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in your cell." The man laughed brutally at his 
own joke. 

" But that was my house," remonstrated 
Harry. " We were only leaving a valentine 
for my sister." 

"A likely story, at this time of night," 
sneered the policeman. " I've heard something 
like it before. Now, will you come along quiet, 
or I shall telephone for a patrol wagon and more 
men? You're a tough set, for such young 
ones." 

In vain the boys protested and stormed and 
threatened. Their captor was moved neither 
by their bribes nor their threats, and it began 
to seem probable that they were destined to 
pass a night in the police station. Just then a 
ringing step was heard on the pavement, and a 
tall figure entered the broad circle of light. 
Harry sprang forward. 

" Kirke ! Kirke ! Come here." 

The young man stopped abruptly and stared 
at the group before him. 

" Hal Elden ! What in the name of merciful 
Moses are you doing here at this time of 
night?" 
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The officer answered for him. 

" I found these young rascals,'* he used a still 
stronger term; '-trying to get into a house up 
here, the brick one with the square tower. 
They're the same gang that broke into a cigar 
store in East street, a month ago, and we've 
been on the watch for them ever since." 

It was good to hear Kirke Elden's laugh, as 
it rang out on the evening air. 

" You'll arrest yourself next," he said, when 
he could speak. '' This fellow is my brother, 
and we live in that house up there. I'll thank 
you to let go those boys. Here's my card, if 
you want it ; and let me advise you not to be 
so previous, next time. It wouldn't sound well 
to say that you arrested Professor Elden's son 
for trying to open his own front door." 

The officer departed, muttering his excuses, 
and Kirke surveyed the crest-fallen trio of 
boys. 

" It's a good thing for you that I happened 
to come along just about now," he said, with 
a jovial laugh. "You three youngsters came 
near being in a bad scrape. Now, you come 
along home and to bed; but remember one 
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tiling : as long as you behave yourselves, I never 
tell tales." 

" I never was so unfortunate as it was this 
time in my life," said Tom reflectively, as 
Kirke left them and went on up the street. 
" It was a hard luck, and I don't feel like doing 
any more to-night. I think I will go home." 

As Dick wearily mounted the steps, he saw 
his cousin rise from the window where she had 
been sitting to watch for his coming. A 
moment later, she opened the door to admit 
him. 

" You are very late, Dick," she said gravely. 

" I was out with Hal," he answered. " We 
had a valentine for Rhode, and it took us a 
good while to get it ready." 

Miss Virginia made a little gesture of im- 
patience. 

" Never mind that now," she said. " I have 
something else to say to you. Is this your 
work ? " And she held up an envelope with a 
black seal, — an envelope plainly addressed to 
herself, and bearing a striking resemblance to 
one which Kirke had just tossed into the 
fire. 
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In any case Dick would have scorned to lie ; 
and although the poem was not faultless, he 
could see no reason that he should deny his 
share in its preparation. 

" Yes ; that is, partly," he replied. 

Miss Virginia frowned. She had expected 
him to appear more shame-faced over his sins. 
His calmness exasperated her. 

" Don't you know," she asked, with an air of 
increased severity ; " that it was quite beneath 
you, and a great insult to me to write me a 
note in the name of Mr. Tudor-Ff rancis ? 
And such a note ! " 

" But we didn't say a thing about Mr. Tudor- 
Pfrancis," Dick protested. 

Miss Virginia interrupted him sternly. 

*' Don't try to deny it, Dick. I have the 
note here, and it seems scarcely possible that 
you can have forgotten its contents. However, 
I will read it over to you." 

With cutting deliberation she opened the 
letter and read it aloud, giving a clear, incisive 
accent to each word and each syllable, while 
Dick listened in open-mouthed surprise. 
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•• As long as you're my Valentine, 
1*11 tell you how to become mine. 
I wish you'd always wear your blue serge suit ; 
It makes you look fine from head to foot. 
Don't ever wear your russet shoes, 
Unless a white slouch hat you choose. 
You make my heart so quickly beat. 
Because your clothes are very neat. 

** Your humble servant, 

" W," she added impressively. " Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis' name is Willard, you know. I con- 
fess that I am unable to see the wit of this, 
Dick." 

But Dick had dropped into the nearest chair, 
and burst into a roar of laughter. 

" Oh, by thunder ! " he cried, between his 
shouts ; ^^ I must have got 'em twisted, after I'd 
sealed them I " 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

Latb one evening, Dick and Miss Virginia 
were walking up town together. 

The winter which Miss Swift had so dreaded, 
the first winter of her new care, was drawing 
to a close, and March had come. Spring was 
early, that year, in the little seaside city, and 
already there were signs of it in the pleasant, 
elmnshadowed streets. The snow had vanished, 
and the crocuses were beginning to show the 
tips of their noses above ground. The up- 
town lawns were taking on the orderly look of 
early spring, and, most infallible sign of all, 
the first group of students had spun their tops 
on the pavement before Osbom Hall. It 
would not be long before the clear-cut Gothic 
arch of Temple street would be softened and 
shaded by feathery little blossoms, and summer 
would be at hand. 

To the average inhabitant of the city, the 
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flight of the year is marked, not so much by 
the calendar, as by the doings of the students. 
In the long vacation, the city is practically 
deserted ; but the return of the boys is as sure 
a herald of cool weather as is the coming of the 
robins a forerunner of spring. Christmas and 
Easter are announced in advance by the pro- 
cession of dress-suit cases wending its way to 
the station; the last football game and the 
first pegtop mark the seasons to put on and 
take off one's fur coat ; " Prom. Week " is al- 
ways the height of the season, and Commence- 
ment is the time for the maiden to bring forth 
her new summer frocks. 

There are minor events, too: Thanksgiving, 
when every one who can afford to pay his fare 
runs down to New York to see " the game " ; 
Washington's birthday, when two or three 
hundred freshmen are turned loose in the city 
streets, to imperil their own limbs and those 
of the passer-by with their newly-acquired 
canes ; and the issue of invitations for " the 
Sheff. lectures," which announces to an impeni- 
tent world that Lent is at hand. 

Miss Virginia always attended these lect- 
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ures ; they belonged to her plan of self -improve- 
ment. The worst of it was, she usually took 
Dick in her train, partly with a view to his 
enlightenment, partly because she wished to 
have him for her escort. She invariably main- 
tained the polite fiction that her young cousin 
enjoyed this mild form of dissipation ; but 
Dick, as he writhed on the hard seats and 
stared down at the row of glistening bald pates 
before him, thought differently. His only en- 
joyment was upon the too frequent occasions 
when a picture came out, bottom upwards, on 
the screen. It used to seem to him that the 
lectures would never end. He was tired of 
performing escort duty ; and then, there were 
the oratorio rehearsals. 

Miss Virginia's musical tendencies had de- 
veloped later in life than is usual with a suc- 
cessful singer. She took her music as she took 
everything else, not because she loved it for 
itself alone, but because she regarded it as a 
needful part of a well-balanced mind. If fash- 
ion had ordained that every woman should 
write poetry, Miss Swift would straightway 
have produced an epic in just the same pains- 
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taking manner that she did everything else. 
Fortunately for Miss Virginia, however, fashion 
made no such demands upon her, and she was 
free to devote her time to the music and phil- 
osophy and social science clubs which are the 
present craze of civilized womanhood. 

Owing to her position in the social world. 
Miss Virginia held a place in the very foremost 
rank of the oratorio society, where she patiently 
plodded through her part. Occasionally she 
sang a few notes in unison with the tenor at 
her right, it is true; but as a rule she main- 
tained her devious course with the average 
amount of success, and gained a genuine pleas- 
ure from the sound of her own thin, high little 
voice. 

A close observer might have seen, from the 
blank look which at times overspread her face, 
that she had lost her place in the fugue, or that 
her breath had failed her in the midst of a long 
note. However, breath or no breath. Miss 
Virginia always kept her mouth wide open 
until the very end of the phrase, then shut it 
with a sudden snap while she anxiously glanced 
to and fro from her score to the conductor's 
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baton, as if to guard against prolonging her 
tones beyond their proper limit. 

To Dick, lounging in the back of the hall and 
listening to the conductor's torrent of broken 
English which rose above the tide of the chorus, 
it was all lin unutterable bore. He liked music, 
that is, he enjoyed a rollicking college song 
shouted in a full chorus ; but these mixed-up 
affairs that didn't rhyme passed his comprehen- 
sion. Still, they were better than the lectures, 
for under cover of the noise he could wiggle 
and yawn to his heart's content. Moreover, 
when he saw Miss Virginia's fece as she joined 
him at the close of the evening, when he looked 
at the pink flush in her cheeks and the glow in 
her eyes, he felt that it would be unfair to rebel, 
since she had said that without his escort she 
would be unable to come all the way down 
town to the rehearsals. 

On this particular evening, all had progressed 
most smoothly. The conductor had been in 
one of his most genial moods, and Miss Vir- 
ginia's breath had been more enduring than it 
generally was, so it was with a light, alert step 
and a smiling face that she came down the hall 
to her young escort. 
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" Tired, Dick ? " she asked kindly. 

" Not so very," he responded, trying to keep 
the utter weariness from showing in his tone, 
while he held out his hand for her book. 

As they went down the steps, Miss Vii'ginia 
tucked her hand through his arm and drew 
closer to his side. 

" The last rehearsal but one, and it went so 
well. I am afraid you will be glad when they 
are over, Dick ; but it has been a great comfort 
to have you to trot round with me." 

" I don't mind it — much," he said. He had 
been feeling unusually tired and cross, that 
night, but Cousin Virginia's little note of affec- 
tion had made him forget all that. " What's 
the thing you sang that sounded just like 
'stuffed with sawdust'?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

" ' Stuffed with sawdust ' ? I am sure I don't 
know," said Miss Swift blankly. 

" You sang it to wind up with, to-night, and 
last week you started in on it. It begins at a 
good jog and ends up slow." 

" Oh, Dick ! " Cousin Virginia's tone was half- 
shocked, half-amused. " You mean ' His wrath 
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will pursue us till he destroy us,' don't you? 
If that is all you can understand of it, I don't 
wonder that you are bored ; but as soon as your 
voice changes you can sing with us, and you 
will enjoy that." 

" I'll be blessed if I — I mean, I'm afraid I 
sha'n't have voice enough," he substituted 
hastily. " Do you honestly enjoy that stuff, 
Cousin Virginia ? " 

" Why, Dick, of course I do." There was no 
mistaking the sincerity of her tone. 

For the next block or two they walked on in 
silence. All at once Miss Swift spoke again. 
Her own words surprised her, but she was still 
under the spell of the music, and her nerves 
were tingling with the keen sense of pleasure 
which comes from that alone. 

" Dick," she said ; "lam afraid I have been 
very selfish with you, this winter, but I haven't 
meant to be. I enjoy these things so much 
that perhaps I have forgotten they are dull 
to a boy. It is so long since I have known 
anything about boys that I have almost ex- 
pected you to be a little old man, and to prefer 
my kind of a good time to your own." 
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There was another pause. Dick was too 
much astonished to break it, and Miss Virginia 
went on, — 

" I sometimes think it was a mistake, your 
coming to me, Dick. I have lived alone too 
long to know how to bring up a boy like you. 
I haven't always known how to understand you, 
and perhaps I have been too old-fashioned in my 
ideas." 

Dick interrupted her, for her tone of self- 
reproach roused all his chivalry. 

" Don't talk that way. Cousin Virginia," he 
urged ; " we've had a few scraps, but you've been 
uncommonly good to me. And then, there's 
Bub, you know. You let me keep him, and I 
know you hate him." 

" That is just the trouble, Dick," she an- 
swered quickly. " I let you do these things, 
but all the time I am showing you that I don't 
like them, so I spoil your enjoyment of them. I 
wonder if you would be better off if you were 
to go away to school." 

" Do you want to get rid of me ? " Dick's 
tone showed how much he was hurt at the 
suggestion. "If I'm a bother to you, I can 
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go to work somewhere and earn my own 
living." 

Miss Virginia drew still closer to him. 

" It isn't that, Dick. I am only afraid I am 
going to make a failure of my adopted son. I 
don't want you to go away from me, even to 
school, for the house would be still and lonely 
without you." 

In the clear moonlight she could see the boy 
turn and give her a quick, searching glance. 

"I wish you'd say that again," he said 
quietly. " Do you really mean it ? " 

"Mean what, Dick?" 

" That I'm not in the way of everything, and 
that you don't mind my being round under 
foot?" 

"I don't mind it at all, Dick. You have 
grown to be a very important part of the house- 
hold, and it will only be a little while longer 
before I forget that we haven't always lived 

« 

together." 

"But you didn't always feel that way about 
it," he said slowly. 

" No, Dick," she answered frankly. " When 
you were coming to me, I dreaded it, for I had 
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lived by myself so long that I didn't know any- 
thing about boys and their ways. Even now 
that I know you, I am continually making mis- 
takes, and I am afraid that I shall some day 
make a serious one, one that will spoil the best 
side of your life. That is the reason I didn't 
know but it would be better for you to go away 
from me to somebody who knows more about 
boys than I do." 

" Let's not talk about it," he returned loyally. 
" As long as I'm not too much trouble, I'd 
rather stay here, if I may. I'm not likely to 
turn into an angel, Cousin Virginia, and I don't 
know as I've any desire to be one, the wings 
would be so in the way when I wanted to sit 
down; but I think I'd like to stay with you 
as long as you can stand me. Some day," he 
added thoughtfully ; " I shall have to move out 
to make room for somebody else. Till then, I'll 
stay here, if you'll keep me." 

Miss Virginia understood to what possibility 
he was alluding. 

"That day hasn't come yet, Dick. We 
can never tell what the future may bring, 
but so long as my home is unchanged, so long 
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as you are happy here, you shall stay with 



me. 



As she spoke the last words, they reached the 
door. Inside the hall, she stopped and took his 
hand. 

" Remember this, my child," she said, looking 
up into his eyes, now far above her own ; " I 
may make a great many mistakes with you, but 
it will be because I don't know yet just how to 
develop you into a splendid man. And what- 
ever I do, it will be the best I can for you and 
for us all." She hesitated for a moment, then 
she went on ; "I wish you could grow to look 
upon me as a friend, Dick, not your guardian 
that Uncle Richard willed to you. We're not 
any real relation to each other, I know ; but if 
we are to live together, it would make it ever 
so much easier for us both if we were only sure 
that we fully trusted each other." 

She had gone so far, why could she not go 
yet a little farther? The gray eyes looking 
down into her own were very gentle just then, 
and, unknown to her, the boyish heart was 
longing for some word of motherly love. Car- 
ried along by the impulse of the moment, she 
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had come nearer to him than ever before. The 
boy had warmed at her words and had waited 
eagerly for what was to come next, sure that it 
would seal their future friendship and put it on 
a higher, tenderer level than it had ever 
reached till then. 

If Miss Virginia had but known it, then was 
the time for her to add yet another word ; but, 
instead of asking for his love, she had talked 
only of trust and respect. Dick stood for a 
moment, waiting to see if she would not say 
more ; then, as the silence remained unbroken, 
he looked a little disappointed, and, turning 
aside, he dropped her hand. For the present. 
Miss Virginia's opportunity was lost, and the 
tiredness and depression which Dick had felt 
earlier in the evening now came back upon 
him. 

" I'll try," he said wearily. " Good-night." 
It was impossible to say just what he had 
hoped or expected. Cousin Virginia was un- 
varyingly kind and generous to him, anxious to 
make him happy and contented in his new 
home. He had nothing of which to complain. 
Moreover, had she not just told him that she 
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was happier for his being with her? And 
yet, when Dick was safe in his room, with the 
door locked and the light out for the night, he 
buried his face in the pillows and sobbed with 
the intensity of a grief which comes occa- 
sionally to such natures as his. He was a 
brave, bright, sunny-tempered boy; but that 
night the world seemed very wide to him, 
and he was very much alone in the midst of 
it all. 

Two weeks later, Miss Virginia stood in her 
room, adding the finishing touches to her toilet. 
It was the evening of the oratorio, and her face 
was flushed and her eyes shining with the ex- 
citement which had followed the matinee. She 
was looking her very best, and, like a true 
woman, she was perfectly aware of the fact. 
She smiled back at herself in the mirror, as she 
gave an adjusting pat or two to her white silk 
gown, and then took up the diamonds that lay 
on the dressing-table before her. Just then 
there came a knock at the door. A moment 
later Mrs. Alvord came into the room with a 
box in her hand. 

" This just came for you, and I told Mary I 
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would bring it up, for I wanted to look at you 
before you put on your cloak." 

"How do you like my frock ?" inquired Miss 
Virginia, turning around and around, like a 
little child asking for approval. 

"Frock!" echoed Mrs. Alvord. "Do say 
gown, Virginia. A woman of your age in a 
frock is absurd ; it suggests a pinafore, you 
know, and a bib at meal-times. But you look 
altogether charming." 

" I'm glad that I do," Miss Virginia re- 
sponded. " It seems like sacrilege, though, to 
think of one's gown, to-night, when the greatest 
tenor in England is to sing to us. You should 
have heard him this afternoon. But what is 
the box?" 

" Flowers, I think." And Mrs. Alvord gave 
it into her hands. " Ah ! " she added, as Miss 
Virginia untied the string and lifted out a fra- 
grant, disorderly pile of pink bridesmaid roses. 

" How beautiful they are ! Mr. Tudor-Ffran- 
cis sent them," said Miss Virginia frankly, as 
she took the card ; but the color in her cheeks 
grew a shade deeper when she met Aunt 
Deborah's eyes. 
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There was an instant's pause; then Mrs. 
Alvord asked abruptly, — 

" What are you going to do about it ? " 

" Why, wear them ; at least, a few of them. 
The rest I'll put in the parlor. You would 
better take some for yourself, though, and 
perhaps Dick would like to wear one." 

" No ; that isn't what I mean, Virginia. It's 
not the roses alone ; you must see what the 
man is driving at." 

Miss Swift was walking slowly across the 
floor. At Mrs. Alvord's last words, she turned 
suddenly and stood facing her, with her hands 
full of the great pink blossoms. 

'' Well ? " she asked, and there was a shade 
of annoyance in her tone. 

It was of no use to beat about the bush. Mrs. 
Alvord asked the direct question. 

" Do you intend to marry Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, 
Virginia ? " 

Miss Virginia flushed scarlet. 

" He has never yet asked me. Aunt Deborah," 
she answered, with a gentle dignity. 

'• But, of course, he intends to ask you. That 
was what he meant by dangling round after 
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you in London. That is what he means by 
coming to America and persecuting you with 
pitchers and roses and theatre parties. His 
mind works slowly, what there is of it to work 
at all," Mrs. Alvord could never keep her 
temper in check when she spoke of Mr. Tudor- 
Ffraucis ; " but sooner or later he will ask you 
to be his wife. When he does, what shall you 
tell him ? " 

Miss Virginia took a hasty step or two, like a 
person escaping from something. Then she 
controlled herself and once more faced her 
aunt. 

" It seems a most unwomanly thing to con- 
fess," she said, after a short silence; "but, if 
Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis asks me to be his wife, I 
shall tell hhn 'Yes'." 

The last word was spoken almost in a whis- 
per. Mrs. Alvord looked as if her worst 
fears were realized. 

" Thank you for being so frank with me, my 
dear," she said. " May I ask one more ques- 
tion : In that case, what will become of Dick ? " 

" I have thought of all that," Miss Virginia 
answered quietly. " If that time ever comes, I 
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shall make ample provision for Dick ; not in our 
home, of course, Uncle Richard would hardly 
expect that ; but it will be where I can see him 
often." 

"The carriage is ready, Miss Swift," said 
Mary's voice at the door. 

Mrs. Alvord went away to put on her cloak, 
and Miss Virginia was left alone. She stood for 
a moment, lost in thought, then slowly crossing 
the room, she took from a slender vase two half- 
faded white roses which Dick had brought her 
a day or two before, and fastened them among 
the pink ones at her breast. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN ANCESTRAL PORTRAIT. 

It was all very well for Dick to promise to 
keep Beelzebub within reasonable limits. The 
promise had been made in all sincerity ; but 
Dick had reckoned without his host. Beelze- 
bub contrived a thousand ways to elude his 
master's vigilance, and the only time that he 
was out of mischief was during the few hours 
of the night when he lay asleep in his locked 
cage. 

It was all very well for Miss Virginia to say 
that Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis must never know that 
she was harboring a monkey in her beautiful 
home. The Anglo-American had scarcely sur- 
vived the shock of Dick's appearing, and it was 
doubtful whether his sensitive nerves wouLl 
endure the announcement of Beelzebub's ad- 
vent. He was devoting himself to Miss Vir- 
ginia with the deliberate intention of one day 
winning her for his wife. He loved her ; that 
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is, he liked her as well as it was possible for 
his self-conscious nature to like any one. Her 
fortune would be a welcome addition to his 
own, and she herself would be in all respects 
an admirable wife for him to introduce to 
London society. 

It was with this idea well fixed in his mind 
that he had come over to New York and, a 
little later, presented himself at Miss Virginia's 
threshold. However, at their first meeting his 
plans had received a sudden check. It had 
never occurred to him that Miss Swift was 
likely to increase her family by adoption. He 
had gone away that night in a meditative mood. 
On the one hand were Miss Swift and Miss 
Swift's fortune; on the other was Dick, and 
Dick had just manifested himself in a particu- 
larly unpleasing light. 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis reflected upon the prob- 
lem in the midnight train to New York, that 
night. He reflected upon it, during the next 
week or two, at the club and in his daily walk 
up the avenue. The upshot of his reflections 
was his sending the pitcher to Miss Virginia. 
Had she but known it^ that pitcher was elo- 
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quent with meaning. It signified that he was 
about to ask her to pour out from the over- 
flowing pitcher of her life, and fill to the brim 
his cup of happiness. It signified that he was 
willing to adopt Miss Virginia's adopted son. 
He had never contemplated the possibility of 
being forced to adopt Miss Virginia's adopted 
son's adopted monkey. Fate had kindly con- 
cealed so much from his eyes ; but Fate was 
about to lift the curtain and disclose Beelzebub 
to his view. The way of it was this. 

One sunny afternoon in late May, Mr. Tudor- 
Ffraucis drove up to Miss Virginia's door, and, 
tossing the lines to his man, he went slowly up 
the steps, rang the bell, and asked for Miss 
Virginia. As soon as she joined him, he in- 
vited her to go with him for a little drive. 
Miss Virginia hesitated. She had a partial 
engagement for the afternoon, but she always 
enjoyed the society of Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, and 
he had been in New York for two or three 
weeks, so it was some time since they had met. 
She looked out at the pleasant May sunshine, 
she looked up at his expectant face ; then she 
accepted his invitation. 
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Ten minutes later he had helped her into the 
carriage, and, dismissing the driver, he had 
seated himself at her side. As he did so, he 
gave an approving glance at the spirited horses, 
the elegant little carriage, and finally at Miss 
Swift herself, clad from the tiny bonnet on her 
head to the little suede shoes on her feet in 
shades of the palest, softest gray. Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis, too, was dressed in gray, and, to the 
untutored eye, his buttonhole bouquet suggested 
a bunch of prize radishes. 

It was one of those days of early summer 
when the pleasurcHseekers instinctively turn to 
the west shore, as the ideal direction for a 
drive. Every one was out, and every one turned 
to look after Miss Swift and her companion 
as they flashed past, across the causeway, 
through the little town beyond, and out upon 
the broad, sandy road leading along the beach. 
For a time, Miss Swift was occupied in recog- 
nizing her acquaintances here and there, from 
the purple and magenta livery of newly ac- 
quired riches to the simple phaeton in which Mrs. 
Elden was driving herself and her daughter. At 
length she turned her attention to her escort. 
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" It is such a perfect day that I am delighted 
to be out in the air," she said cordially. "I 
was busy in the library, all the morning." 

" I am afraid you work too hard over your 
books," said Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, with the little 
air of indulgent patronage which he always as- 
sumed towards a woman's mental attainments. 

" Oh, no ; I was only writing an essay for the 
Popular Science Club. They asked me to write 
on Preadamites, and I have found it a fascinat- 
ing subject, only — " she hesitated, as a thought 
of her pew in the old Gothic church on the green 
and of her enjoyment of the stately ritual crossed 
her mind ; " only it doesn't seem to me quite 
orthodox." 

" Perhaps not," responded her companion a 
little vaguely, as he flicked a fly from the flank 
of one of his horses. 

"No; I am sure it isn't," she continued, 
with growing conviction. " It shakes all my 
system of belief to study the nature of prehis- 
toric man ; and when it comes to assuming that 
we are developed from the anthropoid apes — " 
She paused and shook her head, as a vision of 
Beelzebub came into her mind. 
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"Tisn't pleasant to think about, by Jove!'* 
And Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis laughed. " Of course, 
I don't just believe all that Darwin and those 
fellows say ; but I never see a monkey without 
feeling as if I'd had a glimpse of my own great- 
grandmother." 

Any one looking at him might have suggested 
the permanence of the family type ; but Miss 
Virginia was too much in earnest to make any 
such invidious comparisons. 

"It does seem preposterous," she said 
gravely ; " and yet we cannot say what mighty 
changes the ages may have wrought. The 
chasm between the apes and the cave-dwellers 
is not so broad as that which separates us from 
prehistoric man." 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis moved restlessly. He 
had not invited her to come out with him in 
order that he might be regaled upon portions of 
her essay on prehistoric man ; and the subject 
seemed to him out of all harmony with the 
dainty, conventional little woman by his side. 
He tried to turn the conversation. 

"A friend of mine had a monkey, d'you 
know, bought it for his boy, and actually had 
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the creature stay in his house. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing ? " 

The subject was effectually changed. Miss 
Virginia forgot the Preadamites, as she blushed 
with conscious guilt. 

" Just fancy ! " she gasped. 

With infinite pains, she had taught herself to 
use two phrases which she regarded as being 
the acme of elegance. Just fancy was one ; now 
and again was the other. 

" Yes, used to have the little beast loose in 
the parlor. It came up into my room, one 
morning, and perched itself on the foot of my 
bed and chattered at me. I wasn't so much 
afraid of it, though, for it was a little fellow 
and I'd never heard that any of my ancestors 
were dwarfs. By the way. Miss Swift, I saw 
my great-uncle at the opera, last night, the first 
time I'd seen him in ten years." 

Miss Swift was ready to welcome any change 
from a topic so fraught with danger, and the 
talk strayed off upon matters musical and 
social, while they continued their way down the 
shore. A mile or two beyond Woodmont-on- 
the-Sound, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis reined in his 
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horses and turned their heads towards home. 
They had prolonged their outing far beyond the 
usual limit of the west shore drive, and it was 
not until they had nearly reached the rocky 
point marking the western end of the harbor, 
that they rejoined the procession of carriages 
once more. At the point, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis 
drew up his horses for a moment, that his com- 
panion might enjoy the view. 

It was the first time he had been to the spot, 
one of the loveliest upon the whole Connecticut 
shore, and he put on his glasses and gazed out 
over the shining expanse of blue water, over 
the curving shores and the low hills beyond. 
Underneath all his artificial veneering, Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis had a keen love of the beauti- 
ful, and he sat there silent for a moment, while 
his eyes roved over the picture and the gentle 
south wind fanned his cheeks. Then, with a 
little sigh of pleasure which gave a momentary 
glimpse of the true man usually hidden from 
sight, he took off his glasses and let his eyes 
drop to the nearer landscape. He gave a 
violent start and hurriedly put on his glasses 
again 
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"By Jove! Where did that thing come 
from ? " he exclaimed. 

" What ? Where ? " Miss Swift put up her 
glass and stared at the sea, at the sky, every- 
where but in the direction of her companion's 
gaze. 

But Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis had returned to his 
usual composed manner, though he tightened 
his grasp on the lines, as he answered with a 
laugh, — 

" Your conversation has evoked the shade of 
one of our ancestors, Miss Swift; and it has 
come back to earth to watch over its unworthy 
descendants." 

" I beg your pardon ; you said — " Miss Vir- 
ginia was beginning vaguely, when her glance 
fell upon the horses directly in front of her. 
She dropped back in her seat and hid her face 
in her hands. 

Comfortably settled on the back of the horse 
before her sat a tiny figure clad in dingy red 
flannel, with a bit of blue chiffon tied loosely 
about his little brown throat. His chin was 
resting thoughtfully upon one small hand ; the 
other clutched the harness for support, while 
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out from beneath his toga trailed a few links 
of tarnished steel chain and a long, sinuous 
brown tail whose every curve was expressive 
of quiet contentment. 

" It's — it's Beelzebub ! " Miss Virginia 
gasped. 

At the sound of her voice, the creature turned 
and flashed upon her a grin of recognition ; then 
he resumed his former meditative pose. 

" Yes," returned Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis calmly ; 
*' yes, I should think it was Beelzebub. Might 
I ask if he often appears to you in this way ? " 

Miss Virginia failed to take in the half-hidden 
meaning of his question. 

" Oh, so often ! " she faltered. " But what 
shall we do? How can we get him out of sight? 
Here come the Sunderlands, and the Bowens' 
carriage is just back of them. Oh, Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis, what shall we do ? They mustn't see 
Beelzebub ! What will they think I " Miss 
Virginia had quite lost her wonted composure, 
and was almost in tears. 

''They'll probably think we are being 
tempted and tried," he answered flippantly, for 
he had by no means the same cause as Miss 
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Virgiiiia to be appalled at the apparition. 
" Shoo I Get out ! " he added, flourishing his 
whip. 

But Miss Virginia caught his arm. 

" Don't I You mustn't I " she exclaimed. 
" It's Beelzebub ! " 

" So I see," he returned, as the monkey chat- 
tered derisively at him. " You seem to recog- 
nize him promptly, and he certainly appears to 
be living up to his reputation. But why not 
drive him away ? Is he a particular friend of 
yours ? " 

" Not at all," protested Miss Swift fervently. 
" But we mustn't drive him off, for Dick would 
feel so badly." 

*' Ah, the boy is in league with him, then. I 
had suspected something of the kind. But 
really, Miss Swift, I fear we must dispense with 
his society." And once more he raised his 
whip. 

" You don't understand ; he is Dick's. He 
belongs to Dick, and he must have broken the 
chain and hidden himself somewhere about the 
carriage till now." 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis stared at her in undis- 
guised amazement. 
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" Do you mean," he asked slowly, choosing 
his words with careful deliberation, that he 
might not seem to be rude; "that this— this 
animal belongs to your young cousin, and actu- 
ally lives in your house ? " 

Miss Swift nodded. She was too much 
ashamed to speak. 

" And you allow it ? Miss Swift," he added, 
with a solemn accent of disgust; "I am con- 
vinced that you love that boy with a depth of 
affection which is rare, but which — His name 
is certainly appropriate, and he looks like a 
choice specimen of his kind ; but isn't he a little 
out of place ? " 

"We must get him away," Miss Virginia 
found voice to say. " What can we do ? We 
mustn't lose him, for Dick would mourn so." 

" If you think we ought to drive back in this 
way, I will go on," said Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, as 
he pointed from the monkey to the ever-increas- 
ing throng of carriages approaching them. 

" I never could bear it. What would all my 
friends say ? Do you suppose you could catch 
him, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis ? Then I could hide 
him under the robe, and no one would ever 
know.'* 
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Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis handed her the lines, and 
jumping to the ground, gallantly advanced to 
the rescue. Beelzebub sat still, absently smil- 
ing to himself and gazing into fathomless space 
until Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis' immaculate glove 
was within two inches of his chain; then he 
sprang across to the other horse, and sat rub- 
bing his nose with a vexatious air of compla- 
cency. In vain Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis followed 
him ; Beelzebub had no wish to be captured. 
Horseback exercise was quite to his liking and 
he wished to prolong his pleasure. 

Carriage after carriage passed by. Their 
occupants either laughed outright, or bit their 
lips and turned their heads away, in feigned un- 
consciousness of the elegant figure of Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis dodging back and forth under 
the noses of his astonished steeds, while the 
monkey capered to and fro, highly enjoying 
this new sport. Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis' face was 
flushed, his hat was owry^ and his shoes were 
coated with clay from the road ; but Beelzebub 
was as fresh as at the start. Miss Virginia, 
sitting in the carriage, could endure it no 
longer. 
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" Please come and hold the horses, Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis," she begged. "Let me try. 
Beelzebub knows me, and I think I can catch 
him." 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis protested feebly; but at 
heart he was quite willing to resign the chase, 
so he helped Miss Virginia to alight, and took 
her place in the carriage. But Beelzebub was 
never greatly attached to Miss Virginia, and he 
refused to come at her call. Five minutes con- 
vinced her of the futility of her undertaking. 
She gave an appealing glance at Mr. Tudor- 
Ffrancis ; then she so far forgot herself and her 
dignity as to retire precipitately behind a tree, 
to avoid the gaze of her friend, the governor's 
wife, who was driving past them. 

When she emerged from her place of conceal- 
ment, she found that Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis had 
driven the horses up to the fence by the road- 
side, and was tying them to the rail. Beelzebub 
sat eying him with an air of impartial criti- 
cism. 

" Now, Miss Swift," her escort suggested ; " if 
you will stand at one side and I on the other, 
I think that, between us, we can catch him." 
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Beelzebub watched them while they executed 
this manceuvre ; then he apparently determined 
to yield gracefully, for, with a well-aimed leap, 
he landed upon the gray-coated shoulder of Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis, and, bending forward, he peered 
up into his face and gave audible expression to 
his pleasure in making the new acquaintance. 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis was a man of strict princi- 
ples, and he disapproved of swearing, both on 
moral and on social grounds. However, the 
powera which regulate the code of "good form" 
have never stated the proper language to use 
when a travel-stained monkey suddenly takes 
his stand upon your new summer suit, and 
insists on embracing you in the public highway. 
Accordingly, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis felt justified in 
expressing himself in terse, but vigorous Saxon 
terms, as he seized Beelzebub by his tail and 
jerked him down from his chosen seat. 

" Please get into the carriage," he said 
briefly to Miss Virginia. " Then you can take 
him and stow him away before I get in." 

With the monkey dangling from his hand, 
like an over-ripe black cherry, he stepped for- 
ward, and, with his usual punctilious courtesy, 
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he helped his companion to mount to her place. 
Then he handed her the monkey. 

" You will have to wait a moment longer," 
he said apologetically; "but the creature 
knocked off my glasses, when he jumped, 
and I must find them, for I can't drive without 
them. I am sorry to detain you." 

In vain Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis bent down and 
inspected the dust; in vain he poked about 
with the handle of his whip, and with his fin- 
gers. The glasses were not to be found. In 
the intervals of her struggles with Beelzebub, 
Miss Virginia watched him sympathetically. 

" You can't fancy how sorry I am ! " she 
murmured at last. 

Mr. Tudor-Ffmncis raised his flushed, heated 
face. 

"I hardly know what to do about it," he 
said helplessly. " I can't find my glasses, and I 
can't drive without them. Do you think we 
could hire some one to take us back to the 
city?" 

Miss Swift looked at the horses, then she 
looked at his troubled face. Under cover of 
the robe, she gave Beelzebub a violent shake. 
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It seemed to her that it was impossible for any 
one to suffer more keenly than she had done 
that afternoon. She admired Mr. Tudor-Ffran- 
cis, and she respected his opinions. She had 
been enjoying their drive so much. All the 
luxurious details of their equipage, all the 
elegance of her companion's appearance had 
been fully appreciated, and now it was too 
vexatious to have it all spoiled by that detest- 
able little monkey. Why had she ever allowed 
Dick to keep him, even for an hour ? What 
would Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis think of her here- 
after ? Hot tears of mortification came into her 
eyes. But her companion was waiting for her 
next words. She glanced apprehensively at the 
horses. 

" I think I can drive, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis," 
she said slowly ; " that is, if — if — I scarcely 
like to ask you, but if you can hold Beelze- 
bub." 

It was the crowning moment of their mis- 
fortunes, and Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis said never a 
word. Silently he nodded and took his place 
at Miss Virginia's side ; silently she resigned 
the monkey into his keeping, and gathered up 
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the reins. They joined the line of carriages 
which was now moving towards the city again, 
and the horses broke into a gentle trot. 

Roused by the motion, Beelzebub stuck his 
head out from under the robe. The fresh air 
and the light seemed to him far more agreeable 
than the heavy folds of broadcloth, and mani- 
festing a strength of body and of purpose far 
in advance of his years and his inches, he 
resisted all of Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis' efforts to 
hold him in concealment, and crawled forth to 
sit upon his captor's knee, and with him to en- 
joy the drive. So they journeyed back to the 
city. 

At her own door. Miss Virginia bade her 
companion a hasty farewell, and directed her 
coachman to drive him home. Then she took 
Beelzebub to his cage and set him down hard, 
before going to her room to lock herself in and 
shed a few bitter tears of shame. 

And Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, as he dressed for 
dinner, that night, remarked to himself from 
between his shut teeth, — 

"The woman has pluck of her own. Fd 
marry her in a minute, if she were the only 
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one. The boy himself was bad enough; but 
when it comes to taking his diabolical little 
monkey into the bargain, by Jove, FU be hanged 
if I do it!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

A NIGHT IN JUNE. 

"I BELIEVE I'll put this out in the trunk- 
room in the wing," Miss Virginia said, one day 
during the annual ransacking of the house, 
which followed close upon the heels of the first 
warm spring rain. 

" What's that ? " inquired Aunt Deb, in muf- 
fled tones from the depths of a closet. 

Notwithstanding the fact that she had maids 
to do her bidding, Miss Virginia still clung to 
her old-fashioned notion that it devolved upon 
her individually to superintend the spring 
cleaning. In this she was ably seconded by 
Mrs. Alvord, and together they had been bur- 
rowing into closets and bureau drawers, in a 
preliminary skirmish, before abandoning the 
field to the maids. In the midst of her explora- 
tions. Miss Virginia had paused with her hand 
on a great tin box. 

" It's Uncle Richard's old tin trunk," she ex- 
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plained ; " the one with his family records in it. 
I found it in the library, you know, when I 
came here, and they are too valuable to be lost ; 
but I have never had time to look them over. 
They will all be Dick's some day, for he is the 
nearest in a direct line ; and I must keep them 
till he is old enough to care for them. I don't 
see how some people can be willing to know so 
little about their ancestors. It has always been 
a great comfort to me to know that one of mine 
came over in sixteen thirty-five, and that he 
was made a deacon the very next week after he 
landed." 

Aunt Deborah laughed, as she stood for a 
moment on the threshold, before making a fresli 
onslaught on the closet. 

"Why don't you leave it here, where you 
have always kept it?" she asked. 

" It takes up so much room," answered her 
niece ; " and I am cramped as it is. It will be 
quite safe out there, and well out of the way. 
I have just put in Great-grandfather Swift's 
commission, and the letters he wrote home when 
he was in the Revolution, and Mary can carry it 
out to the trunk-room when she comes up-stairs." 
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The box was carried away to the great trunk- 
room over the kitchen, and the subject of family- 
records was dropped for the present. 

More than two months later, Dick and Harry 
Elden were sitting on the* Eldens' piazza. 
They had been playing ball in the long summer 
twilight ; but the darkness had come upon 
them at last, and they had been driven back to 
the piazza where they were lounging, bat in 
hand, and talking over their plans for the vaca- 
tion which had begun that day. All at once 
Harry stopped abruptly. 

" Hark ! " he said. " There's another alarm, 
the third one this week. This is getting seri- 
ous. Where is the fire?" 

" One — two — three — four — five," Dick 
counted aloud ; " one. Fifty-one ! I say, that's 
our number ! " And he started up. 

" 'Tisn't likely it's you, though," said Harry, 
tossing aside his bat as he spoke. 

" I know that ; but I'm going home before I go 
to the fire," said Dick, with decision. " We have 
had so many alarms lately that Cousin Virginia 
has been badly scared, so I'd better make sure 
she's all right, before we go on. Come along." 
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The boys broke into a run, as they turned 
the corner, and came into the avenue. The 
fire, wherever it might be, was evidently close 
at hand and making rapid headway. The 
crackle of the flame could be plainly heard, and 
the hoarse cries of the crowd that seems to 
spring up from the ground, so quickly does it 
gather about a fire. It was but a moment since 
the alarm had soimded, but already the quiet 
summer twilight was broken by the wild spirit 
of excitement that comes at such a time. 

At the next corner, an engine came tearing 
down the street towards them, and swept 
past, with the horses galloping at the top of 
their speed, and a long train of spark-dotted 
smoke streaming backward from the shining 
funnel. Then a hose-cart rushed by, closely 
followed by the ladder-truck, while from every 
cross-street there came an ever-increasing 
throng of men and boys, running and shouting 
with the fierce, barbarous sort of glee which in- 
variably follows a city alarm. 

Harry, more light and agile than his compan- 
ion, was running like a hound, half a block 
ahead. Suddenly he paused and turned back. 
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" Dick," lie shouted ; " run ! Run for all 
you're worth ! It's your house ! " 

It seemed to Dick as if the next block were 
miles in length. He dashed wildly onward 
after his friend, his brain throbbing with excite- 
ment and fear. Where was Cousin Virginia? 
And Aunt Deb? And Bub? Who would think 
to save Bub ? 

By the time he reached the house, the flames 
had burst from the rear windows on the ground 
floor, and were rising and falling and hissing 
fiercely where the firemen were already direct- 
ing the streams of water upon them. Hurry- 
ing distractedly about in front of the house was 
Miss Virginia, sobbing hystericaUy to herself, 
while she clasped in her hands an old blue 
china plate which had come down to her from 
the primeval deacon of whose piety she was so 
proud. Aunt Deb was flying about here and 
there, calm and undaunted, while she directed 
the servants who were emptying the lower 
rooms. To Dick's astonished eyes, it looked as 
if the lawn and the street held furniture enough 
to fill half the houses in the city. 

" Come, Dick," called Aunt Deb ; and, in all 
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the din and confusion, her voice was as clear 
and quiet as ever ; " I was just wishing you 
would come. You and Hal take this trunk 
between you and carry it into Mrs. Duncan's 
house, and ask her to lock it up. It has the 
silver in it, and Cousin Virginia's diamonds," 
she added in a whisper. 

" All right ; but tell me, first, where's Bub ? '* 
Dick asked anxiously as he sprang forward to 
her side. 

In spite of herself. Aunt Deb laughed, as she 
pointed to a tin cake-box near by. 

" I knew you would worry about him," she 
said ; ^^ so, the first thing I did, I locked him 
into that and brought him out here. Now take 
the trunk and hurry back again, for we need 
you." 

" Good for you, Aunt Deb ! " And the boys 
hurried away as &st as their burden would 
permit. 

For the next half-hour there was need of 
active helpers. Miss Virginia had shown her- 
self useless in this emergency, and Mrs. Alvord 
had promptly assumed the command. The fire 
had broken out in the back of the house, which. 
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built upon the colonial model, was lower and 
larger than the usual city dwelling, and the 
flames were still confined mainly to the rear 
wing. Leaving this in the hands of the fire- 
men, Mrs. Alvord had hastily summoned the ser- 
vants, and, when the boys had reached the spot, 
she was engaged in clearing the house as sys- 
tematically and thoroughly as if the night were 
all before her. 

There was some excuse for Miss Virginia, 
however. During the past seven or eight 
weeks, that part of the city had been at the 
mercy of a band of incendiaries who had run 
riot without apparent fear of detection. In 
vain the police had been on the watch, and re- 
wards had been offered for the arrest of the 
culprits ; each week had brought with it one or 
two fires, some great and some small, but all of 
them evidently the work of design, not accident. 
The people were helpless; no one knew who 
would be the next victim, and they could only 
hold themselves in readiness to give the alarm 
at any moment. 

Strong men and thoughtless children alike 
felt the strain of never-ending fear, of anxious 
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days and sleepless nights ; and poor Miss Vir- 
ginia herself had become quite unnerved by 
the long period of alarm. Night after night, 
she had started up from lurid dreams, to make 
the round of the house, peeping into all the 
rooms, looking out of a window here and there 
and taking long, timorous sniffs of the chill 
night air, to see if she detected any faint flavor 
of smoke. It was but natural that she should 
feel the effects of the weeks of strain, and, 
when the crisis finally came, she was quite 
unfitted to meet it. 

She had been having a severe headache, all 
that day, and she had remained in her room till 
nearly dinner-time. After dinner, she and Mrs. 
Alvord had gone out to the piazza, to enjoy the 
quiet coolness of the gathering dusk. It had 
been so pleasant to Miss Virginia, lounging in 
a great willow chair and listening to the good- 
night songs of the birds in the tall elm-trees, 
that it had seemed to her as if she had never 
before fully appreciated the pleasantness of her 
home. 

She was still resting there, with her eyes half 
closed and the fan just dropping from her 
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relaxed fingers, when she heard a cry from the 
kitchen. She started up in alarm. 

"Aunt Deb," she cried; "the house is on 
fire!" 

Mrs. Alvord had become accustomed to her 
niece's constant fear of fire, and she tried to 
quiet her. 

" Sit still, dear," she said gently. " They 
are only a little noisy over their dinner; I will 
go to speak to them." 

She was gone but a moment. When she 
came back, her face was white to the lips; 
but her voice was quiet and steady, as she 
said, — 

" You were right, Virginia. There is a little 
fire under the laundry floor ; but I have sent 
Deane to give the alarm, and it can be put out 
easily enough." 

Her calmness was quite thrown away upon 
Miss Virginia, who sprang up excitedly. 

" Fire ! " she echoed. " Oh, Aunt Deb, what 
shall we do? What shall we save first?" 
And she rushed into the house, where, forgetful 
of her diamonds and silver and choice pictures, 
she snatched up a volume of Carlyle and a 
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shell paper-cutter from the library table, and 
hurried away in search of a place of safety. 

It had been with some difficulty that she had 
been persuaded to promise not to reenter the 
house; but at length Aunt Deb had hit upon 
the happy expedient of confiding the ancestral 
plate to her care, and Miss Virginia had under- 
taken to preserve that at any cost. 

There was need of prompt action. The 
incendiary had taken advantage of the time 
when the servants were at dinner, to thrust a 
mass of lighted shavings under the porch out- 
side the laundry door, and, by the time the fire 
was discovered, the little porch was all in a 
blaze. The firemen had responded quickly to 
the call, however, and they had worked man- 
fully to keep the flames from spreading to the 
front of the house. The laundry and the room 
above it were a mass of flame, and the fire was 
sweeping across the great kitchen, when Miss 
Virginia suddenly came to her senses. 

" The family records ! " she exclaimed. 
"All of Uncle Richard's papers are up in the 
trunk-room." 

In an instant Dick was at her side. 
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"What are they ? " he asked hurriedly. 

" Papers. Uncle Richard's, and some of 
mine, and they may be valuable, some day. 
Why did I ever put them there?" 

" Where are they ? " he asked again. 

" In a little tin trunk on the floor, close to 
the north window. I never ought to have put 
them there. They will all be burned." 

Dick was pulling off his coat and wrapping 
it around his smoke-stained face. 

" Not if the court knows herself," he re- 
turned coolly. "Don't get rattled. Cousin 
Virginia, I'll get them." 

" Dick, you sha'n't 1 " She sprang forward 
and caught his hand. 

" Well, I guess. The fire hasn't struck there 
yet, and I've plenty of time. I'll just rush up 
the back stairs, grab the box, and be back 
again before you can say ' Jack Robinson.' I'm 
going to have those papers of Uncle Dickie's. 
Tin trunk, north side of room. Good-by." 
And he rushed into the midst of the smoke 
which was pouring out from the doorway, 
while Miss Virginia looked after him, in an 
agony of fear. 
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Dick found his progress easier than he had 
anticipated. He was carried onward by an ex- 
citement so intense that he scarcely realized 
what he was doing ; but he knew that he was in 
no immediate danger, and all his boyish love of 
adventure had been aroused by the scenes of 
the evening. Moreover, Cousin Virginia had 
been anxious to have the papers, and he was 
determined to bring them to her, safe and un- 
harmed. Beyond that, he had not stopped to 
analyze his emotions, as he sprang forward into 
the house. 

The smoke was filling his eyes and mouth, 
until the tears were rolling down his cheeks 
and his lungs were smarting. The approach- 
ing flames made the hall and stairway light, 
notwithstanding the dense white cloud, and 
Dick could see that his path was as safe as 
ever. 

He darted upward, ran along the upper 
passage, pushed open the door and went into 
the room. The smoke was thicker here, so 
thick that it was impossible for him to see 
anything even a foot before his face. He 
halted for a moment, dazed by the roar of the 
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flames lielow, and by the thick white cloud be- 
fore him. His courage almost failed him, and 
he was tempted to beat a retreat. 

*' Jiminy! This is no cinch 1 " he said to him- 
self; then he shut his teeth, pulled his coat 
over his head, and dropping down upon his 
hands and knees, crept slowly towards the 
comer where Cousin Virginia had said that the 
trunk was standing. 

The floor was wider than he had thought, 
and he met unexpected obstacles in his way, 
as he groped blindly for the object of his 
search. At length his hand struck against it, 
and, seizing it, he pushed it before him towards 
the door. Once he missed his direction and 
turned aside from his straight course ; but at 
last the box scraped across the threshold, and 
Dick staggered to his feet, in the clearer air of 
the hall. 

There was no time to be wasted. He could 
see that the flames were coming nearer and 
nearer, threatening to cut off his escape at any 
moment. The box of papers was a heavy 
weight for a slender boy of fifteen ; but he 
grasped it in his arms, and, staggering under 
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his burden, he fled along the hall to the stair- 
way. 

A moment later, the people standing outside 
heard a crash, not the noise of falling timbers, 
but the thud of a human body. Exhausted as 
he was and blinded by the smoke, Dick had 
lost his footing, and, still clasping the box in 
his arms, he had plunged headlong down the 
long flight of stairs. There was a halfnsmoth- 
ered outcry from the by-standers ; then those 
nearest the door rushed forward into the 
smoke. When they came out again, they 
were bringing Dick in their arms, and they 
gently laid him down, unconscious, beside the 
box he had saved, just as a shout from the fire- 
men told to the excited crowd that the flames 
were under control. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AUNT deb's picnic. 

"Dick," said Mrs. Alvord suddenly; "let's 
run away and go on a picnic." 

Dick was slowly pulling himself up the steps 
to the piazza, and the effort of managing his 
crutches without tripping himself up with them 
was absorbing all his attention. He made no 
reply until he was safely landed in a chair at 
Aunt Deb's side. Then he looked up eagerly. 

" All right. Where let's go ? " 

" Where do you want to go ? " 

" Anywhere, as long as I can get out of sight 
of the house for a day. I'm sick to death of 
staying here ; but I'm afraid I'm not much good 
for a picnic yet." 

"We'll see about that." And Aunt Deb 
smiled contentedly to herself. "It will take a 
day or two to get ready, and I will see what 
the doctor says when he comes to look you 
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over, to-morrow. I think he'll say that, by 
next week, you can have a change of scene. 
When does Hal come back ? " 

" Saturday night, and you'd better believe 
I'm glad of it, for it seems like an age since he 
went away. I haven't seen him since the night 
of the fire, you know. If it hadn't been for 
you, Aunt Deb, I'd have had a bad time of it 
this summer," he added gratefully. 

"How about Bub?" inquired Aunt Deb, 
glancing upward to the spot where a long tail, 
dangling down over the edge of the roof, 
showed that Beelzebub was curled up asleep in 
the sun. "But I must go in to talk to Cousin 
Virginia about my picnic. The idea popped 
into my head, a minute ago, when you came 
round the house and I saw how lively you were 
getting. We'U wait till next week, and then 
perhaps we can get Harry to go with us. Have 
you everything you need within reach ? " 

"I think I don't need anything," he an- 
swered. " It's good enough to get out again 
and see something stirring, after being shut up 
in the house all summer." 

Aunt Deb pulled a footrest within reach of 
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his chair, and gave his shoulder a motherly pat 
before she went away and left him. He let his 
crutches drop to the floor, and, clasping his 
hands at the back of his head, he sat idly 
staring out at the sunshine before him, enjoy- 
ing the sense of freedom and change. 

It was the last week in August, and ten days 
had passed since he had been allowed to leave 
his room for the first time. For nearly two 
months he had been kept a close prisoner by 
his broken leg and the deep cut in his temple 
where he had struck the box in his fall. He 
had borne his captivity patiently, for the most 
part; but, being neither a saint nor a chronic 
invalid, he had failed to gain the spirit of per- 
fect resignation, and he hailed the day of his 
release with feelings of unmixed rapture. It 
seemed to him that he had never fully appre- 
ciated the delight of motion until that hour 
when, with Aunt Deb and the doctor looking 
on, he had made a slow, painful tour of the 
up-stairs rooms. Now he was daily growing 
stronger and less awkward on his crutches, until 
he could move about easily enough on level 
ground, and even pull himself up and down 
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stairs, if it were necessary and if he could take 
plenty of time about it. 

A casual acquaintance would scarcely have 
known him for the same Dick who had been 
seen at the fire, more than two months ago. 
He had grown tall and slight during his long 
illness, and his face had lost all its roundness 
and its look of ruddy health, while a long 
white scar on his temple gave an evidence of 
his fall, which would remain long after his 
broken leg was a thing of the past. However, 
he was well started on the road to recovery, 
and time and care and sunshine would work 
wonders. In the meantime, Cousin Virginia 
was daily telling herself that her cousin was 
fast changing into an undeniably fine-looking 
boy, and one of whom she would one day be 
proud. 

Aunt Deb was gone for a long time. She 
was evidently unfolding to Cousin Virginia all 
the details of her plan. Dick could hear the 
low buzz of their voices coming down from the 
open window above his head. He smiled con- 
tentedly to himself. It would be very jolly to 
go off for a day with Aunt Deb and Hal, and 
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have as large a share of fun as was consistent 
with his crutches. There were five more weeks 
of the vacation, and he meant to have a little 
enjoyment out of them, provided that horses 
and street-cars could be made to act as a sub- 
stitute for one's own legs. 

" Behold my plan, Dixie I " said Aunt Deb's 
voice in his ear. "I have convinced Cousin 
Virginia that it is quite practicable, and as soon 
as the doctor says the word, we'll be off." And 
she took her former seat by his side. 

" Where ? " he asked. 

"Wherever you say. My idea is this: we, 
you and Harry and I, will start off as soon as 
we can, and travel by easy stages, so that we 
sha'n't tire you. We'll go north, up into the 
hills, or on into Canada, wherever you boys like. 
We can make our plans as we go along, after 
we see how well you stand it. How do you 
like my picnic ? " 

At this brilliant prospect, Dick drew a long 
breath of sheer delight and remained speech- 
less. Aunt Deb read his pleasure in his face, 
and felt no need of words. 

" We'll make our arrangements to be away for 
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at least two weeks," she said, as she rose. "I 
shall try to coax Mrs. Elden into lending us 
Hal, for he will be good company for you, when 
I am taking my forty winks after dinner. I'll 
see the doctor, to-morrow, and you can send a 
note to the Eldens' and ask Hal to come over 
as soon as he gets home. Why, Dick, what's 
the matter ? " 

Regardless of his crutches, Dick had started 
up and cast himself upon her like a wild 
creature, hugging her with a strength of devo- 
tion which fairly squeezed the breath out of her 
body. However, Aunt Deb enjoyed it, and she 
laughed as she emerged from his clutches, with 
her little lace cap awry and her cheek glowing 
from the sounding smack which he had just im- 
printed upon it. 

" I conclude that you like it, you young sav- 
age," she said, as she settled him in his chair 
again. "There, you must look out for yourself, 
and keep quiet for the next few days, or the 
doctor won't let you go out of his sight." 

But the doctor agreed to the plan with un- 
expected readiness. 

" Give me two weeks more," he said ; " and 
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then you can take him off, if he will promise to 
look out for himself and not do anything too 
crazy. He's no more likely to get hurt in 
travelling than he is in knocking about the 
house. If anything does happen, you can write 
me, and I'll come by the first train," he added 
kindly, for he had become very fond of his 
young patient. 

It seemed to Dick that the next two weeks 
had leaden weights attached to their every hour. 
Harry had come home, and Mrs. Elden had 
willingly consented to his joining them, so the 
two boys spent long, happy hours in discussing 
their prospective good times, while Rhoda sat 
by and listened with envious ears. She and 
Dick had always been the best of friends, and, 
from the hour of her return, she had given all 
her spare moments to him, with a careless 
thoughtfulness which made light of his weak- 
ness, even while it anticipated his every need ; 
and Dick's one regret was that she was not to 
be included in the picnic. 

Miss Virginia had accepted an invitation to 
Norfolk, where one of her friends was to enter- 
tain a large party in her country house. Mr. 
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Tudor-Ffrancis was to be among the guests, 
aud Miss Virginia had been making up her 
mind to forego the invitation for the sake of her 
young cousin, when Mrs. Alvord's sudden in- 
spiration had solved the problem for them all. 

It was a clear, bright September morning 
when the porter helped Dick to board the 
White Mountain express, and Harry leaped up 
the steps after him. Some apparent trouble 
about the trunks had kept Aunt Deb standing 
on the platform until the last moment, and the 
train was ialready moving when she entered the 
car. Half hidden behind her was a slight, 
girlish figure with a flushed, rosy face and dark 
eyes dancing with fun. At sight of her, Harry 
sprang up and caught her arm. 

"Rowdy Elden, what are you doing here? 
Get off, quick, or you'll get carried up to Hart- 
ford ! " 

But Rhoda calmly settled herself in a chair 
at Dick's side. 

"I'm going, too," she responded, while she 
pulled off her hat and fanned herself with it, 
"I'm part of the picnic." 

A week later they were all on the terrace at 
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Quebec. After a few days of wandering among 
the White Mountains they had gone on to 
Memphremagog. They had lingered there for 
a day or two ; then they had moved still farther 
north, through the beautiful Chaudi^re valley, 
and on until they reached the quaint old city 
overlooking the broad waters of the Saint 
Lawrence. 

They had driven directly to the Chateau, to 
dress and dine and to give Dick a chance to 
take a little rest. Then, tempted by the warm 
moonlight, they had gone out on the terrace for 
an hour. Aunt Deb had met a group of friends 
with whom she sat talking, regardless of the 
surroundings that, for years, had been familiar 
sights to her. But the three young people 
were fascinated with the peculiar charm which 
never fails to seize upon any one who visits the 
city for the first time. Harry was strolling to 
and fro, with his hands in his pockets, whistling 
softly to himself, as was his wont when he was 
quite content ; while Dick and Rhoda leaned on 
the rail, side by side, looking out upon the most 
beautiful sight which North America can show. 

Behind them, the round tower of the Chateau 
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was sharply outlined against the still evening 
sky; at their right rose the gray wall of the 
ancient citadel, and at their feet were huddled 
the irregular roofs of the old city, while beyond, 
flowing, flowing down to the distant sea, rolled 
the mighty river, a broad sheet of molten silver 
in the light of the full September moon. The 
moonlight lay white upon the terrace around 
them, too, and upon the great man-of-war an- 
chored in the stream below; but the city at 
their feet was all in deep shadow, as if the 
friendly moon were loath to look in upon the 
scenes of poverty and squalor hidden away in 
its narrow, winding streets. 

Rhoda drew a long sigh of content. 

" Isn't it perfect, Dick ? " she asked, resting 
her hand on his crutch beside his own, 

"As to what?" he inquired, slipping his 
fingers along until they touched the little 
brown hand. 

"Oh, everything; the river and the moon 
and the band playing 'way up at the end of the 
terrace. I can't be half sorry enough about 
your falling down stairs, if this is what comes 
of it." 
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" It is good fun, that's a fact;" Dick assented. 
"Aunt Deb is doing her best to make up for 
lost time. But after all — " he hesitated. 

" Yes, Dick, I know. You must have had a 
horrid time, shut up all summer. I used to 
think of it sometimes, when we were out sail- 
ing, and I wished I could run in to see you 
once in a while. I wanted to write to you; but 
Hal laughed at me and said you wouldn't want 
to be bothered." 

" Hal's a freak, anyhow," responded Dick, 
with sudden energy. " Next time you feel that 
way, Rhode, write ahead, and be sure I'm glad 
to get it. 'Twas awfully blue times, lying 
there on my back for nine weeks," he added 
thoughtfully. 

" Poor old Dick ! " Rhoda's face and voice 
were very gentle. " I cried myself to sleep, that 
first night when Hal came home and told me 
about it. We teased mamma to give up going 
away, so we could see you every day ; but our 
rooms were all engaged, and we had to go. 
You're 'most over it now, though; and I do 
hope it won't be long before you can throw away 
those horrid crutches." 
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" They're a good deal better than nothing," 
said Dick philosophically, as he glanced down 
at them. " If it were not for them, I couldn't 
be here, you know ; and after being shut up so 
long, I don't mind this a bit, unless it makes 
me look too much like a hoptoad." 

"You look all right," returned Rhoda. 
" You manage them splendidly ; and you have 
grown so tall that poor Hal is left quite in the 
shade, and I feel very grown-up and elegant to 
be walking around with you." 

Dick looked down at her benignly. 

" You're a comforting little soul, Rhode," he 
remarked. " I wish other people were as ready 
to see my good points." 

" Maybe they are, only they don't talk about 
them," she answered, laughing. "But come, 
let's go on up the terrace to where the band is ; 
that is, if you're not too tired." 

" Not a bit of it ; I'm tough as a pine-knot, 
now," he replied gayly. " Go ahead, and I'll 
keep up with you." 

They strolled along through the crowd, who 
stood aside to let them pass, or turned to smile 
at the tall, thin boy and the bright-faced girl at 
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his side. Half-way up the terrace, Dick was 
brought to a sudden halt by a hand laid upon 
one of his crutches. He spun around abruptly 
to resent the interference, and found himself 
face to face with Tomakato Hideyama. 

" Where did you drop down from ? " he 
demanded, as soon as his astonishment permit- 
ted him to find the needful words. 

" The Chateau," returned Tom nonchalantly, 
though his face was all aglow with the pleasure 
of the meeting. "I came to-night, an hour 
ago, and they told me I would find you out 
here." 

" But what are you doing here ? " said 
Rhoda, as she held out her hand to greet him. 

" I came here to be with you. I have been 
with a party in the Adirondacks, all summer ; 
but the party broke out, a week ago.. Hal 
wrote to me that you would come up here, and 
I came too. It was a good news that I could 
find you, for I was quite unhappy that the 
other party must go home. But you look hard 
up, Dick. Why are you not better ? " 

" Me ? Oh, I'm flourishing," responded Dick. 
" We're having a great time here, and we only 
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needed you, to fill up. Come along and see 
Aunt Deb." 

"I have seen her. I went first to her, to 
know that I might stay with you. I wanted to 
know that all would be right," he answered 
simply. 

It seemed to Mrs. Alvord that she had never 
seen four happier young people than the merry 
quartet who gathered about the breakfast- 
table, the next morning. Tom's unexpected 
coming had added the last touch to their en- 
joyment, and, for the next week, every hour 
was more successful than the one which had 
preceded it. By day, they drove about here 
and there, exploring the city in every nook and 
comer; and, as soon as dinner was over at 
night, they adjourned to the terrace, which be- 
came more and more fascinating to them each 
time they returned to it. There were expedi- 
tions to the citadel and the plains beyond ; there 
was a drive to the falls and there were innumer- 
able hours spent under the cool arches of the 
old cathedral. 

The little party was admirably made up. 
Aunt Deb was the central point of all their 
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fun, and she allowed them to revel as they 
would, showing a tireless energy in entering 
into all their plans. She did decline to visit 
the old market in the lower town, and she 
mildly objected when Tom invited her to row 
up the river with him and climb Wolfe's path ; 
but otherwise she stopped at nothing. She 
thoroughly enjoyed the young people, and the 
sight of Dick's pleasure and of his returning 
strength was enough to atone for much greater 
hardships than she was suffering in her double 
capacity of hostess and chaperon. 

Rhoda was quite as useful, in her way. 
While Harry and Tom occasionally wandered 
off for a long walk, she was quite content to 
sit on the piazza with Dick, or to stroll up and 
down by his side, suiting her quick, nervous 
step to his more halting one. When Dick and 
Harry devoted a morning to a curiosity shop in 
the lower town, Rhoda was just as ready to ac- 
cept Tom's challenge to climb into the caldche 
that he drove up to the door, and, in that re- 
spectable but unornamental vehicle, go for a 
drive through the finest streets of the modern 
city. 
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" And to-morrow we go home," Dick said 
mournfully, as they stood together on the ter- 
race one evening. "It has been the jolliest pic- 
nic I've ever had, Aunt Deb. I'd be willing to 
break my leg every summer if we could come 
up here to make up for it." 

" Quebec is lovely," said Rhoda, glancing up 
at the old gray fort. " This is my favorite 
place, though, this and — " 

" The Chateau dining-room," added her 
brother. "Rowdy has made the most of her 
stay, Aunt Deb; and if her appetite counts 
for anything, she ought to be fairly chubby by 
this time." 

" Dick, too, for that matter," returned Rhoda. 
" He's eaten more than I have, and he shows it. 
You don't look the same boy that came up here, 
Dick." 

Dick leaned against the rail and waved his 
crutches to show his independence. 

" I'll be all right now, in a week or two," he 
averred. "We've had a fine time, thanks to 
Aunt Deb, so let's shock the ears of those jerky 
little Frenchmen over there, by giving her three 
rousing old American cheers." 
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The night wind took up their voices and 
bore them away down the valley, to blend them 
with the low murmur of the river, as it whis- 
pered its good-night greeting to its banks. 

The next morning found their faces turned 
towards the south, to take up their every-day 
life once more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

dick's supreme moment. 

" I WISH I had a college degree," Miss Vir- 
ginia observed. " Then I could enter some of 
the posi>^raduate courses in Yale. One can 
work so much more systematically in that 
way." 

Mrs. Alvord looked up from the book in her 
hand. 

" Are you going to try to keep on with all 
your clubs this winter ? " she asked, and there 
was a slight tone of disapproval underlying her 
simple question. 

" Oh, yes. Why not ? " returned her niece. 

" No reason at all, only I was afraid it would 
be too much for you, now you have the care of 
Dick, in addition to everything else. You 
know you were quite tired out at the end of 
last winter." 

"I know that; but Dick will be less of an 
anxiety to me this year," she answered. 
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"Besides, I think every woman should do all 
she can to develop her mind, whether she is old 
or young, married or single." 

Aunt Deb looked a little doubtful. She had 
long since come to approve of college training, 
and to regard it as an established fact in the 
development of women ; but she was not quite 
so ready to put her trust in the clubs and classes 
whose membership is determined upon purely 
social lines and whose work is suited to the 
mental grasp of their feeblest members. Ac- 
cordingly she gave utterance to a bit of rank 
heresy. 

" It's my private opinion, Virginia, that if a 
woman is thoroughly familiar with her Bible 
and her cook-book, and has an adequate concep- 
tion of how to dress, her husband need never 
suffer." 

Miss Virginia cast a horrified look at her 
aunt. She was too much in earnest to notice 
the laugh in Mrs. Alvord's eyes, and she 
promptly took up the cudgels in defence of her 
theory. 

" The day is past for us to be toys, Aunt 
Deb. We must enter into the thought of the 
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world, else we are no better than the anthropoid 
apes." 

Beelzebub's cage stood on the piazza, just 
outside the window. Aunt Deb glanced out at 
it, and back at the pretty, refined little woman 
before her. Then she laughed outright. 

" That sounds as if it came out of a woman's 
rights address, Virginia. I like your solid, 
sensible, educated women as well as you do; 
but these would-be intellectual sisters who 
spend their time running from one club to 
another make me — tired^ as Dick says." 

Miss Virginia looked aggrieved. 

" I'm sure I don't want to be a blue-stocking," 
she said plaintively. " All I care for is to be a 
little intellectual-ish." 

Miss Virginia's adoption of the modifying ish 
had been the outcome of her month spent in the 
same house with Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis. As yet, 
she had not quite mastered the intricacies of its 
use, however, and her application of it occasion- 
ally taxed to the utmost Mrs. Alvord's self- 
control. 

" I didn't mean to be rude to you or to your 
clubs, Virginia," she said more mildly; "go 
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into as many of them as you enjoy and as you 
have strength for. But wouldn't it be a good 
idea to regard Dick as a species of club, and 
study him, as systematically as you do Adam 
Smith ? You like him, and you are as kind to 
him as it is possible to be, but you don't fully 
understand him, even yet. If you did, you 
would love him as much as I do, for a more 
splendid little sinner never helped to make a 
house bright for two lone women." 

Mrs. Alvord had touched the right cord. 

"I will try, Aunt Deborah," her niece as- 
swered humbly. " I like him, and I am glad he 
is here. I can see that all you say of him is 
true, and yet — that is all. I am proud of him, 
and he interests me ; but, after all, it seems as 
if there were a barrier between us that neither 
of us can pass." 

" You must be the one to do it, dear," Mrs. 
Alvord said, as she rose and stood looking out 
of the window. " Dick is a true, loyal fellow, 
but, underneath all his fun, he is proud, and he 
thinks you have only taken him because you 
were forced to do it. If he once tliinks you 
like him for himself, he will be quick to re- 
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spond. You have all his respect, and you can 
easily win much more than that — his love." 

She felt that she had said enough, more, even, 
than she had any right to say ; but she and Dick 
had had a long talk about Cousin Virginia the 
night before, and the memory of the wistful 
look in Dick's gray eyes was haunting her. It 
was hard to see the affectionate boy turned 
away from his natural place in Miss Virginia's 
home and heart, to be supplanted by a cold, 
worldly man like Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis ; and yet, 
Mrs. Alvord could not blind herself to the 
direction in which events were tending. 

A severe storm had been raging through the 
night. Early that morning, they had been 
roused by the roar of the wind and by the 
crashing of the branches as they were torn from 
the trees outside. In all that region the storm 
had been unprecedented, and for hours its fury 
had been unabated. Now, as Mrs. Alvord 
stood looking out of the window, she saw the 
black clouds scurrying low across the sky, the 
tossing elms, and, below them, the lawn and 
street littered with the broken branches, which 
lay thick on every hand. She was roused by 
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seeing Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis drive up to the door, 
and she hastily made her escape, for she liked 
the man so little that she always avoided him 
when it was possible to do so. 

She joined Dick, who was lounging in her 
room, waiting for her to make good the loss of 
a button from his coat. A moment later, Miss 
Virginia came into the room. 

" Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis has asked me to drive 
down to the west shore with him," she said. " It 
isn't storming at all now, and he says the surf 
is fine." 

She had scarcely left the house when Harry 
burst in upon them. 

" Where's Dick ? " he asked breathlessly. 
" Oh, there you are ! Come along down to the 
shore to see the waves come in. It's worth see- 
ing, and everybody is going down. Hurry up, 
and we'll be off." 

Mrs. Alvord suggested that they take the 
carriage, but Dick scoffed at the idea. 

" The cars are much more fun, Aunt Deb," he 
protested ; " we lose all the good of going if we 
have to be stuffed up in a carriage. Wait till I 
get my mackintosh, Hal, and then I'll be ready." 
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Down on the shore the tide was at its height. 
The waves were beating against the sea-wall 
with a fury which sent the spray flying into the 
cottages across the broad street. Here the 
wall had given way entirely, and each in-coming 
wave crashed into the sandy roadway which 
was fast being eaten away by the tide ; there 
a block of bath-houses was being swept off from 
the supporting piles and driven out to sea by a 
receding wave, only to be caught up by its suc- 
cessor and hurled against the rocky wall ; while 
the old pier, lashed by the maddened waters, 
throbbed and quivered like a live thing. 

Over it all swept the wind, so fierce that it 
was well-nigh impossible to stand against its 
force. The two boys had struggled on for a 
few paces ; but Dick, who was still tied to his 
crutches, found that he could fight his way no 
farther, so they halted in a little nook, half 
sheltered by one of the pavilions, and looked 
about them. The shore was filled with a dense, 
solid mass of humanity, walking, driving, or, 
like themselves, huddled into a place of shelter, 
but all of them absorbed in watching the 
grandeur of the storm. 
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Before them rolled and tossed and tumbled 
the sea, not the quiet blue waters of the Sound 
which they knew so well, but a swollen, angry 
expanse of dark gray, rising and falling and 
breaking into patches of white foam, as the 
waves came nearer and nearer, and thundered 
against the sand at their feet, drenching them 
with spray. Far to the south-west, a tiny rift in 
the clouds threw one brilliant patch of simshine 
upon the waters, turning the foam into flashing 
gold; but, at the east, the clouds lay heavy 
and dark over the light-houses and over the 
close-reefed schooners which had sought refuge 
inside the breakwater. 

All at once Dick turned to his companion. 

'* Isn't it grand ! " he said, in a low, awed 
tone. " I tell you what, Hal, it makes a fellow 
feel as if he didn't amount to much, after all, 
and he ought to do something big, to match all 
the rest of it." 

Harry looked up at him. 

" You aren't tough enough to stand this sort 
of thing yet, Dick," he said kindly. "It 
makes you look tired out and blue round the 
mouth. It's too hard work for you to keep 
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your balance here in this gale, and we'd better 
go home, if you can manage to get back to the 
car. Can I help you ; or will you get on better 
alone ? " 

" I'm all right," Dick protested ; but he 
turned away willingly enough. 

He was not quite so strong as he had thought, 
and though every nerve was tingling with the 
excitement of the storm, he was exhausted by 
the effort of holding his own against the wind, 
while the roar of the waves had brought back 
the old pain in his temples that had followed 
his fall. 

As they stood by the roadside, waiting until 
a break in the line of carriages should let them 
pass, Harry touched Dick's arm. Directly 
before them was Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, with Miss 
Virginia by his side. Of all the tempest-tossed 
multitude that day, she alone was as unruflBed 
as when she had left her room. Her dark blue 
mackintosh fitted her to perfection, and her 
little black liat and veil were as accurately 
adjusted as if wind and rain and storm were not 
in league against them. She did not see the 
two boys, for she was chatting easily with her 
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companion, who showed unmistakable signs of 
having done battle with the elements. 

Dick looked after her, with a smothered 
groan. 

"I'd like to see her all dropping to pieces, 
just for once," he said, half under his breath. 

And Harry laughed, in perfect sympathy. 

" There's no sort of sense in my being so 
tired," Dick had said rather impatiently, as he 
left the table after lunch. "If Cousin Vir- 
ginia's club meets in the library this afternoon, 
I'm going up to my room to read." 

"You look perfectly used up," said Mrs. 
Alvord. "You'd better settle yourself com- 
fortably on the sofa and take a good rest. I'm 
coming up, so I'll carry your book for you." 

She followed him into the room, drew the 
couch up to the window and threw a rug across 
his knees. Then, with a merry word or two, 
she went away and left him. 

For an hour, Dick read steadily; then he 
dropped his book and gave a yawn so vigorous 
that it disclosed every one of his small white 
teeth. He felt physically exhausted by the 
morning's expedition. Every muscle in his 
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body ached with the strain; but his brain 
seemed to be on fire with the rush and excite- 
ment of the storm. He could still hear the roar 
of the surf ringing in his ears. Cousin Virginia 
had said that it had been even finer after he 
had left the shore; but it would have been 
impossible for him to have remained there 
much longer. 

He glanced impatiently down at his crutches, 
as they lay on the floor at his side. Such a 
bore to have lost all the good of his vacation, 
when he had made so many plans for enjoying 
it ! And all for those everlasting old papers, 
too ! By the way, where was the box ? Cousin 
Virginia had given it to him, telling him that 
he had earned the right to keep it himself. 
He had never looked over its contents; but 
now he had nothing else to do, and he felt just 
lazy enough to enjoy poking into old family 
records and letters. 

Rising, he hobbled over to the closet where 
the box had been placed, and, pushing it before 
him, he returned to the couch. Something in 
the action recalled to him so vividly the night 
of the fire, that he dropped down on the couch 
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and fell to musing again. At last, however, he 
unlocked the box and looked into it. 

It was filled with papers and memorandum- 
books, bundles of letters, yellow and spotted 
with age, and a few old portraits. Though he 
cared little for his Uncle Richard, Dick felt a 
slight sensation of awe stealing over him, as 
he touched those packets which had lain undis- 
turbed since the hand of the dead man had 
placed them there. He glanced curiously at 
the pictures; men in stocks and marvellous 
waistcoats, \vomen in hoops and curls, and 
solemn-faced children in the prim dress of half 
a century ago. Then he took out a bundle of 
letters and began to read. 

They had been written home by a young 
captain in the Mexican War, and Dick read on 
and on, finding the simple story with all its 
petty personal details far more interesting than 
any finished history could have been. There 
was one long break, followed by a few letters 
dated from a Southern hospital, letters full of 
bright references to a home-coming in the near 
future. Then the story ended with the official 
report of the surgeon, and Dick's eyes grew 
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dim, as he realized the full meaning of the bit 
of rusty black ribbon which had bound the 
letters together. 

With a gentler touch, he restored them to 
their former place, and took up another bundle. 
Here were letters signed with the name of his 
own grandfather, and one or two in the hand- 
writing wliich he had learned to recognize as 
that of his own father. Slipped in, half-way 
down the packet, was a long, folded sheet ; and 
after he had finished the letters, he opened 
it, more from idle curiosity than because it 
seemed to bear any relation to the letters 
inside it. 

Dick glanced down the sheet. It was long 
and well-filled, written in a legal-looking hand, 
with a seal and several signatures at the bot- 
tom. It looked so dull and uninteresting that, 
for a moment, he was tempted to drop it back 
into the box again ; then, as his eyes fell upon 
the opening line, he started up into a sitting 
posture. 

" i, Richard Jordan Howard^^ he read, " heing 
of sound mind^ do hereby give and bequeath my 
entire 'property^ without reservation or condition^ 
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to my grand-nephew and namesake^ Richard Jor- 
dan Howard^ Junior T 

He looked at the date, only a week before 
Uncle Richard's death. Then he allowed the 
paper to drop from his fingers, as he sank back 
on the couch, remarking slowly to himseK, — 

" Oh, for the love of Mike ! " 

The property was all his own, then. He 
knew little of points of law ; but, being a boy 
of average intelligence, he could see plainly 
enough that this will, signed and witnessed 
long after the other, was probably a legal docu- 
ment which would give everything to him. 
For a moment, his head swam with the surprise 
and joy of his discovery. He was no longer the 
poor relation, forced upon Cousin Virginia by 
the will of an old man, and smarting under the 
consciousness of the fact that he was never 
quite a welcome addition to her home. 

He was the real owner of it all; the house 
was his own, and the servants, and all the vast 
property which the old man had painfully 
hoarded up through his long life of hard work 
and care. Cousin Virginia had no part in it; it 
was all his, his, his very own. He could not 
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realize it at all, that he, Dick Howard, a boy of 
fifteen, was really the master of one of the finest 
estates in the city. And Cousin Virginia ? 

He hesitated. In that case Cousin Virginia 
would have nothing. She must go back to the 
boarding-house, and to the struggle to make 
both ends meet. Of course he would offer her 
a generous share of the property ; but he knew 
her well enough to be sure that she would be 
too proud to accept it. He was to come into 
his riches, then, only to displace Cousin Vir- 
ginia. His whole nature recoiled from the 
thought. 

It would be harder than ever for her to pinch 
and economize, after her few years of luxury. 
She had been too good, too generous to him to 
allow him to drive her out of the house. Then 
he recalled Aunt Deb's story; how Cousin Vir- 
ginia had once given her all to right the wrong 
her brother had done. Moreover, if either were 
to go, he was the man, the stronger one to battle 
with the world; and yet, it would be very jolly 
to be Uncle Richard's heir, and never have to 
count the cost of anything he did. 

For a long haK-hour, he lay there motionless, 
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thinking the matter over in all its realities and 
possibilities, balancing the present with the 
future. For one short moment, he recalled Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis, and remembered that Cousin 
Virginia was likely to marry him, to the utter 
exclusion of himself from the house. Then, 
with a little scornful laugh, he dismissed the 
idea. Time enough to worry when that day 
came. In the meantime, what should he, as a 
man and a gentleman, do about the will ? 

His head was throbbing painfully, and the 
white line across his forehead tingled like a 
fiery thread. For a moment, he closed his eyes 
in sheer exhaustion. As he did so, there rang 
in his ears once more the noise of the waves, 
and, above them, the echo of his own voice, say- 
ing to Harry, — 

" And he ought to do something big to match 
the rest of it." 

He started up and seized his crutches. 
There had come upon him one of those grandly 
unselfish impulses, unwise and rash, yet holy, 
one of those sudden determinations at which 
men scoff, but the angels smile. His face had 
taken on a look of manliness which it had never 
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known before, and he was trembling until he 
was forced to stand for a moment to steady 
himself, before he dared to take a step. 

Then he crossed the room to light the gas. 
He tore the will into strips and burned them, 
one by one. Even that was not enough. He 
took the blackened ashes which had fallen to 
the floor, rubbed them to powder in his hands, 
and, softly opening the window, threw them 
out into the strong south wind that bore them 
away out of sight. 

The property still belonged to Cousin Vir- 
ginia, and he rejoiced that he had been strong 
enough to do the generous deed. And yet, as 
he stood watching the last dark flake whirling 
away from him, and as he realized all that it 
might have meant to him, the hot tears rushed 
to his eyes, and, bowing his head on the window- 
pane, he sobbed like a little child. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 



" I'm going now," said Dick, as he looked into 
the library where Mrs. Alvord and Miss Swift 
were doing their best to forget the cold Novem- 
ber storm outside. 

" Well, come in and let me look at you, 
first," Miss Swift said, as she raised her glass. 
" I want to see your new suit." 

Dick paused reluctantly on the threshold ; 
then he threw the door wide open and came 
into the room, where he stood glancing rest- 
lessly at the floor, the walls, everywhere but at 
Cousin Virginia. 

Her gaze rested upon his shoulders for a 
moment, and she nodded to herself in thoughtful 
approval of the new suit. Then she looked up 
and caught sight of his hair. 

" Richard Howard," she said slowly ; " what 
have you done to your head?" 
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Dick smiled down on her, with a feeble effort 
to seem unconscious. 

" Why, nothing," he answered ; " only I 
brushed my hair." 

" That is what I mean." And Miss Virginia 
took another prolonged look. " You look like 
a seal, Dick," she said impressively. 

''But all the fellows are doing it," urged 
Dick. 

" I can't help it if they are ; it's not becom- 
ing to you." 

Dick flushed and raised his hand to his head. 
His hair, carefully nursed until it had grown 
a little longer than usual, was parted in the 
middle and combed down on either side of his 
forehead in two lank wisps. As Miss Virginia 
had said, it resembled nothing else so much 
as it did the dripping head of a seal, just 
emerged from the waves. 

"Besides," he protested; "it covers up all 
my scar, and that is worth thinking about. I 
don't want everybody asking how I tumbled 
down and broke my head. And then every 
single fellow in our class is doing his hair so. 
You don't want me to look like a back number." 
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"Does Hal do it?" Miss Virginia asked in- 
credulously. 

" Yes, and Tom, too ; only Hal looks such 
a fright that he steals Rhoda's tongs and curls 
his hair up into a frizzle. It is more becoming, 
but it isn't half so much the thing," Dick ex- 
plained eagerly. 

" What will come next ? " said Mrs. Alvord, 
laughing. " The fashions of you boys are past 
finding out." 

" Do go and brush your hair properly, Dick," 
said his cousin, with a little accent of authority 
in her tone. 

Dick looked annoyed; then he whirled 
around and faced Mrs. Alvord with unimpaired 
good-humor. 

" Don't you like it, either, Aunt Deb ? " he 
asked. 

" My dear Dixie, I think it is simply fright- 
ful," she answered, with a laugh which took 
all the sting out of her words. " It makes you 
look as if you had the mental capacity of a 
South Sea Islander; but if it is the proper 
method of hair-dressing, I suppose it must go. 
At least, it does cover up your scar completely. 
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Come here and let me put a posy in your but- 
tonhole, and then run along, while Cousin Vir- 
ginia and I get used to the idea of this latest 
elegance." 

She pulled Dick down beside her, while she 
fastened a rosebud into his buttonhole, and 
they exchanged a smile of perfect understand- 
ing. Then the door closed behind him, and 
the two women were left alone, except for Beel- 
zebub, who, with his elbows resting upon the 
back of the sleepy cat, sat staring into the open 
fire, in the pensive attitude of one of Raphael's 
cherubs. 

Dick's second year in his cousin's home was 
bidding fair to be a pleasant one. The sum- 
mer had passed by like a dull, unhappy dream, 
ending in a moment of perfect enjoyment. 
Now the vacation was over, and the boy was 
settled down in school once more. His senior 
dignity was resting upon him lightly, though 
there were few boys in the old school who did 
not feel that it devolved upon them individually 
to hand down untarnished the honor which had 
endured for twelve score years. There were 
certain institutions that must be maintained ; 
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there was a certain prestige attaching to mem- 
bers of the senior class, and to these Dick was 
loyal. 

Honors had been showered upon him, those 
first weeks of the new year when he had hob- 
bled back to his old place among the senior 
classics. In some way, all unknown to himself, 
he had contrived to gain the liking of every 
one, from the rector down to the smallest fifth- 
class boy who looked up at him with awed and 
envious eyes, as he marched into the hall. 

It was not his brilliant scholarship, although 
he was the youngest boy in the class. It was 
not his prowess in all the athletics he loved and 
from which, for the time being, he was excluded. 
It was something in his beaming, jovial face 
and in the sound of his laugh that had made 
Dick Howard the favorite he was. Even Harry 
Elden, whose place he had usurped, felt the 
charm of his friend's sunny temper, and stood 
aside and felt no envy. 

Under the circumstances, it had been impos- 
sible for the boys to make him captain of their 
football team, and a similar position on the glee 
club was debarred by the fact that Dick had a 
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voice like a rasping saw, and an ear deaf to the 
celestial laws of harmony. He could be chosen 
president of his Greek letter society, however, 
and head editor of the paper published by that 
mysterious and mighty organization; and he 
was promptly elected as business manager of the 
athletic association, though that office had been 
more honorable than profitable, inasmuch as he 
was forced into the disagreeable alternative of 
either pronouncing the association bankrupt, or 
making up occasional deficits from his own 
private pocket. 

And so the days and weeks had slipped away 
until Thanksgiving was at hand. Dick could 
honestly enter into the spirit of the day, that 
year, for life at school and at home was running 
more smoothly than ever before. Miss Virginia 
was doing her best to work upon the hint which 
Mrs. Alvord had given her, and to make a 
thorough and conscientious study of the boy's 
nature. She had deliberately set herself to 
work to win his liking, and she found him quick 
to respond to every friendly wofrd she spoke to 
him. Of course they had frequent disagree- 
ments, when Dick in his secret heart called her 
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prim and poky, and she openly and aloud de- 
clared him rude and headstrong. Little by 
little, nevertheless, the barrier between them 
was being broken down, and the moments of 
perfect sympathy were becoming more and 
more frequent. 

But if Miss Virginia studied Dick on moral 
grounds, she also studied Beelzebub on a 
purely scientific basis. Fate had thrown at 
her feet a golden opportunity, and she was 
endeavoring to make the most of it. From 
the subject of Preadamites, the Popular Science 
Club had gone yet farther backward in the 
ancestry of the human race, and the Garner 
Society, as it now called itself, was devoting 
its season's study to the question of the mental 
development of the monkey tribe. The mem- 
bers of the club had entered upon the subject 
with characteristic enthusiasm, and were carry- 
ing on their investigations as energetically as 
the circumstances of the case would allow. 
They had even made a pilgrimage to Barnum's 
winter quarters in Bridgeport, where, during 
all the long afternoon, they had stood, note- 
book in hand, grouped about the monkey cage^ 
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to the obvious discontent of the children be- 
hind them. 

Upon Miss Virginia, as being the sole mem- 
ber of the club who harbored a monkey in her 
own family circle, had fallen the ofl&ce of presi- 
dent of the society. Her former source of 
mortification had become the cause of her pres- 
ent glory, and she promptly devoted herself to 
the task of studying the little brown monster 
whom she both feared and loathed. 

She had a worthy subject for her investiga- 
tions. Early in his career, Beelzebub had 
shown himself to be the most depraved little 
ringtail that ever wore a scarlet coat. From 
the first, Dick had been the only member of 
the family for whom he manifested the least 
affection or respect. He was devoted to his 
young master, and, whenever Dick came in 
sight, the little creature would run to meet 
him, climb up his clothing hand over hand and 
nestle down in his arms. He made open war 
upon Aunt Deb, and struck at her with his 
little clenched fists as often as she came near 
him; but all his worst tricks were reserved 
for Miss Virginia. 
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He had been quick to discover that she both 
hated and feared him, and he apparently taxed 
his small brain to the utmost to devise new 
ways to startle or annoy her. He resorted to 
endless devices to gain hLs freedom, and, that 
accomplished, he usually betook himself to her 
room for a grand revel. He tore her books 
and broke her clock; he penetrated to the 
bath-tub, and deluged the house by opening 
both faucets. He swung on the cloth of her 
tea-table until he dragged it down upon his 
head, and Miss Virginia found him sitting on 
the floor, surrounded by the ruins of a dozen 
of her choicest cups, while he gobbled up the 
lumps of sugar. 

Worst of all, upon one luckless day Beelze- 
bub made his appearance in the parlor with a 
whitened countenance, holding a silver-backed 
mirror in one paw and clasping a dripping 
powder-puff in the other. Dick was away 
from home at the time, so it fell to the lot of 
Miss Virginia to wash the wrinkled little face, 
and no one could blame her if she took no 
great precautions to keep the soapy water from 
running into his eyes. She could have cried 
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with vexation, that day. Which one of her 
guests would believe that the puff had been 
bought, only the day before, to powder her 
hair for some approaching theatricals? She 
had a fierce longing to give the little creature 
a dose of poison that would put him out of 
the way of fresh mischief ; but she only rubbed 
his face the wrong way with her towel, and 
then hunted up her note-book, to add this last 
caper to the long record of his iniquities. 

Dick found out what she was doing, at last. 
He came upon the open note-book, one day, 
and before he realized what it was, he had 
seen the first sentence of the record : " To-day 
I have begun to study the habits of Beelze- 
bub." He was too honorable to read more; 
but, from that time onward, he and Beelzebub 
were in league to make that record full and 
original. 

It was Dick who politely handed him Miss 
Virginia's spectacles, and then sent him into the 
room where Miss Virginia was entertaining Mr. 
Tudor-Ffrancis. He crept in, himself, after- 
wards; and he spent an entertaining hour in 
watching his pet, mounted on a table behind 
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them, ogling and smirking and fussing at his 
glasses, in a comically exaggerated imitation of 
Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, who, too short-fiighted to 
see his small double, talked away to Miss Vir- 
ginia in pleasing unconsciousness of the cause 
of Dick's red face and quivering lips. 

It was Dick, too, who tied the monkey to the 
front steps, one day when Cousin Virginia was 
out, fastened about his neck a card begging the 
reader to help the poor and needy, and showed 
him how to brandish a basket before the passer- 
by. This last prank cost Dick the Yale-Harvard 
game at Springfield, and Miss Virginia took 
upon herself the chastisement of Beelzebub. 
However, the first premonitory shake sent a 
shower of pennies flying from the pocket of his 
little red coat; and, at this last blow to her 
pride. Miss Virginia dropped the monkey and 
hid her face in her hands. 

" If I can't have the game, I will have some 
sport before the week is out," Dick had said 
to Harry, when he had been forced to confide 
to him the loss of the Springfield trip. 

'* What are you going to do next ? " de- 
manded his friend curiously. 
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" I don't know yet," he replied. " My brains 
aren't in working order to-day ; and I wouldn't 
tell you, if they were." 

" Go on and tell," urged Harry. " If you 
don't, m get in ahead and spoil your fun." 

"Get ahead, then. I'm not going to tell. 
You'll know when the time comes." 

And Harry did. 

One of the features of the school training, of 
late years, had been a course of lectures on mil- 
itary science, delivered by a captain of the 
United States Army, detailed for that purpose. 
The diill that supplemented these lectures was 
regarded as being rather a bore, for most of the 
boys preferred to take their exercise when and 
where they chose ; but the lectures themselves 
were far more entertaining than the old-time 
campaigns described by Caesar and Xenophon, 
and the boys listened to them readily enough. 

It was alwaj's an attractive sight when the 
hundred and more boys were gathered in the 
old hall on the top floor of the building. Few 
preparatory schools could show a finer set of 
fellows than they, quick and alert in body, with 
the eager faces and dancing eyes which be- 
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tokened well-trained minds and a wholesome 
sense of fun. Of course there were a few dull 
ones and a few sinners among the number ; hap- 
pily, also, there were few saints, and the pro- 
portion of honorable, manly, fun-loving boys 
was greater than is to be found in most schools. 

The rector sat back in his chair and surveyed 
them with a beaming face. Taking them all in 
all, he was genuinely fond of his boys, and his 
expression was never more genial than when, 
as now, he had them all before him. His eyes 
moved up and down the ro'>m, resting upon one 
face after another. As they came to the spot 
where Dick was sitting, his whole face changed 
and brightened. 

" I don't know why it is, but I can't keep 
my hands off that boy," he had said to Miss 
Virginia, one day. "He is such a jolly little 
scamp, that I have to pet him, whether I want 
to or not." 

His gaze rested on Dick for a moment ; then, 
as the captain came forward to begin his lecture, 
he settled back in his chair and clasped his right 
hand around his left, after a fashion he had, 
while he looked fixedly up at the lecturer. He 
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always felt that he must pose as a shining ex- 
ample to his boys ; it was a part of the respon- 
sibility of his position. 

The lecture, that day, was upon the method 
of taking a fort, and the captain was waxing 
eloquent over the sights and sounds of an artil- 
lery attack upon such a stronghold. In pne of 
the pauses, there came a gentle hiss, and a 
rattle as of some light, loose bodies falling to 
the floor. 

" The picture by night is grander than can be 
readily imagined or described," went on the 
sonorous voice of the speaker. " The fiery 
missiles are hissing through the — " 

Crack ! 

There came a sudden explosion which made 
one hundred boys jump and turn their heads 
towards the group of senior classics. 

" Hissing through the air," resumed the lect- 
urer, after an instant's pause, " and bursting — " 

Crack ! Crack / Crack ! Crarcra-crack-k-k ! 

It was like the rattle of musketry. 

There came another pause. The lecturer 
dared not go on for fear of fresh interruption. 
He cast an appealing glance at the rector, who 
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rose and stood by his side, his vast figure tower- 
ing above that of his companion. 

" This must be stopped," he began authori- 
tatively. 

Crack ! C-o-o-crack-k-k ! Crack ! 

The boys burst into a roar of laughter, and 
the captain joined them. The rector's lips 
could be seen to move, but not a sound could 
be heard until the entire bunch of fire-crackers 
exploded. When quiet was once more re- 
stored, he said slowly, — 

" Some one of you boys has seen fit to play a 
most ungentlemanly trick, and break up the lect- 
ure. The boy who brought those fii*e-crackers 
and lighted them will please rise and make a 
public apology, here and now." 

Dick's leg was still a little stiff. Before he 
could rise, Harry had given him one mischiev- 
ous glance and sprung to his feet. 

'' I'm sorry I did it, sir," he said, bowing 
meekly before the captain. 

But Dick had also jumped up. 

" Oh, what a whopper ! " he exclaimed, losing 
his presence of mind at Harry's unexpected 
apology. " I did it myself, and he didn't even 
know it was coming." 
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Again the boys laughed. The rector looked 
perplexed. 

"Go down to my room and wait for me 
there," he commanded at length. " We will go 
on with the lecture." 

An hour later, he stood leaning on his desk 
and looking down at the two boys. 

" Please be good enough to explain this 
mystery," he said, and in spite of himself, his 
voice was not half so severe as he had intended 
that it should be. 

" There isn't any mystery about it," said 
Dick a little sulkily. " All was, I did it, and 
I was ready to say I was sorry ; but Hal had to 
stick himself in and take all the credit." 

" Was Howard the one to do it, then? " asked 
the rector. 

Dick looked up at him proudly. 

" Didn't I tell you I was ? I don't often lie." 

" Then why did you say you did it ? " he 
asked again, turning to Harry who stood smil- 
ing cheerfully up at him. 

"Didn't," Harry answered. "I only said I 
was sorry I did it. I should have been, hon- 
estly, if I had done it." 
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" But you had no reason to say anything at 
all," the rector objected, trying to conceal his 
amusement at the situation. 

" That's just because he was wrathy when I 
wouldn't let him get on to what was up," Dick 
explained hotly. " 'Twas a sneaky thing to do, 
for it looked as if I were too cowardly to own 
up. Next time, I'll thank you to let my affairs 
alone." 

Harry's position was too complicated to be 
dealt with, on the spur of the moment ; and the 
rector turned his attention to the simpler prob- 
lem involved in Dick. 

" Why did you bring the crackers to school ? 

" Biscuits, Cousin Virginia would call them, 
said Dick, with an irrepressible giggle. " Well, 
you see," he went on, with engaging frankness ; 
"I bought them to take up to Springfield; 
but Cousin Virginia isn't going to let me go, 
and I hated to have them wasted, so I thought 
I'd illustrate the lecture to-day. I'm sorry, if 
it didn't help the captain, though." 

" I shall have to punish you, Howard," said 
the rector quietly. " You have been guilty of 
a grave breach of discipline, and you must take 
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the consequences. I think you must be sus- 
pended, for this coming week." 

Dick's face fell. 

" Oh, I wouldn't do that," he urged. " Cousin 
Virginia would be sure to find it out, and then 
she'd dock the Thanksgiving game, too. Can't 
you pile some extra work on me, somehow ? " 

There was a pause, while the rector struggled 
with his conscience. Then he looked down 
into Dick's eyes, and weakly capitulated. 

"Very well," he said slowly. "I will with- 
draw the punishment, for I think you were 
inconsiderate, rather than intentionally rude. 
But I put you on your honor to be a gentleman 
in the future ; and, in the meantime, I shall ask 
that you resign your editorial position." And 
he turned away, as he read from the boy's face 
that his new punishment was quite as severe as 
the old one would have been. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A GIRL AND THREE BOYS. 

" I don't know whether it is the result of 
the hard times," said Miss Virginia, at break- 
fast one morning ; *' but the increased number of 
child pedlers and beggars is something shock- 
ing. The authorities ought to look into the 
matter." 

Dick glanced up from his plate. 

*' How do you mean. Cousin Virginia ? " he 
asked. 

"Why, the city seems to be overrun with 
them," she answered. " The worst of it is, 
they are strong, hardy-looking people, and they 
haven't the slightest sense of shame. There 
was a boy here with matches, yesterday, and he 
positively forced me to buy of him. Later in 
the afternoon, I saw him down on the campus, 
talking with another boy who was peddling 
popcorn, great, stout fellows, both of them ; and 
Mrs. Abercrombie was telling me, only last 
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night, that an Italian boy had been up and 
down Hillhouse avenue with a banjo and a 
monkey." 

" That is only three, and they can't exactly 
be said to overrun the city," remarked Dick, in 
the tone of one who thinks aloud ; " but most 
likely they belong to the same gang and are 
working the thing on shares. I suppose it is 
hard times for them, this winter, so we ought 
to be as charitable to them as we can," he 
added piously. 

" Yes ; but think of the effect upon them of 
this vagrant life," urged his cousin. " I should 
be afraid that they never could be raised again 
to anything higher." 

But Dick took a more cheerful view of the 
matter. 

" Maybe they're caught somehow, and have 
to earn the money all at once," he said. " You 
oughtn't to be grudging the poor creatures the 
chance to turn an honest penny, and they prob- 
ably will go to work again, as soon as anything 
turns up. Besides, it isn't the least use for you 
to scold, Cousin Virginia; I know you too 
well. You most likely gave them a dollar or 
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two, and reeled off a string of good advice, as 
you did to the bluing man." 

Miss Virginia blushed at the mention of this 
old story, and Dick made his escape from the 
room. 

Two days before this, Dick had entered the 
Eldens' library to find Harry and Rhoda in a 
state of open rebellion. 

"What's the row?" he asked, as he per- 
ceived the sudden silence which had followed 
his coming. 

Rhoda could not contain herself. 

*' It's that wretch of a Kirke," she burst out. 

" What has he done now ? " inquired Dick, 
languidly dropping into a chair and turning to 
gaze at his irate friends. 

Everything," said Rhoda emphatically. 
That means that he's going somewhere 
with Maude, as usual, and doesn't want you 
in the way," observed Dick. "Well, drive 
ahead." 

" It's this way," interposed Harry more 
quietly. " You see, when Prom, week came, 
we wanted him to take us to the Glee Club con- 
cert; but he had asked Maude to go, so he 
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promised to take us to the next good thing that 
came along. That was more than a month ago, 
and there hasn't been anything till now; but 
Stuart is coming, the fourteenth, and we told 
him we wanted to go." 

"And he laughed at us, and said he was 
going to give a theatre party that night," 
added Rhoda. "It's the new play we've 
never seen, and I think we have as good a 
right to go as that old Maude." 

" Kirke is a grand fraud," said Dick sym- 
pathetically ; " but if his plans are all made, I 
don't see what you can do about it." 

" He's going in perfectly elegant style," said 
Rhoda, her pride in her brother momentarily 
eclipsing her wrath at liis breach of faith. 
" He's hired a box, and mamma is going to 
chaperon them, and they're coming here to 
supper afterwards. There would be plenty of 
room for us, I know ; but Kirke doesn't want us 
round. I did want to go so much, too." 

" Let's have a theatre party of our own," sug- 
gested Dick idly. 

To his surprise, his friends received the pro- 
posal with acclamation. 
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"The very thing! We'll get the box just 
above his, if we can, and have a grand time," 
said Rhoda enthusiastically. 

" How much does a box cost, though ? " her 
brother asked, with a passing recollection of the 
boat he was planning to hire, the following 
summer. 

" Kirke is going to pay twenty dollars for 
his," said Rhoda. " I heard him telling mamma 
so, and that it was the cheapest way he could 
pay up his social debts." 

"Twenty dollars!" Dick's face fell. "I 
can't go that ; can you, Hal ? " 

" Not much ; but Tom will go in for it, if we 
ask him. What's the use of a box, though ? " 

" If you don't have a box, I won't go," said 
Rhoda decisively. "Just for once, I want to 
see how it feels to do things like a grown-up 
young woman. We'll get Aunt Deb to chap- 
eron us, and I'll wear my new pink gown. 
Here comes Tom; we'll plan it all out." 

The suggestion was explained to the little 
Japanese, and he entered into it with eager- 
ness. 

"It's good plan," he said. "We will all do 
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it. I will take Rhoda, and Harry can take Mrs. 
Deb." 

" You're 'way ofiF," objected Dick. " Where's 
my share coming in, I'd like to know ? " 

" Snap up a cent for Rowdy," suggested her 
brother. "But how are we going to manage 
it ? Twenty dollars is a lot of money. How 
much can you stand, Dick ? " 

Dick proceeded to turn his pockets inside 
out. He left them dangling, while he counted 
his riches. 

" One dollar and thirty-nine cents," he an- 
swered. " How is it with you fellows ? " 

All at once Rhoda started up. 

" Boys, boys, I've a perfectly splendid idea ! 
It's something I've been wild to try, ever since 
Dick had his monkey. You can earn that 
money." 

" What ! How do you mean ? " And the 
boy^ crowded around her, while she unfolded 
her plan. 

" You can be Italians, and take Beelzebub on 
a string, and dance under windows," she ex- 
plained incoherently. 

Tom was the first to catch her meaning. 
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" I see it, too," he exclaimed. " We all will 
be beggars in the streets, and people will give 
us money." 

" Yes, that is it," Rhoda went on excitedly. 
" You can't all go together, though. Tom can 
take his banjo and Beelzebub ; he's so dark that 
he'll pass for an Italian, if he's smutty enough. 
Dick can sell popcorn, and Hal might take a 
basket of matches." 

"But what if we get caught?" Dick asked. 
" I don't want Cousin Virginia to get on to it. 
She'd turn me out of the house, if she did." 

" Nobody will ever know you," said Rhoda. 
"Leave that to me. You'll wear your oldest 
clothes, and rub ashes and things on them to 
make them look shabby, and have your faces 
streaky and your hair in a touzle. I'll get you 
up so your own families won't know you." 

" And then, if we're down town — " Dick 
was beginning. 

Rhoda interrupted him. It was by no means 
part of her plan that they should go masquerad- 
ing in the business part of the city. To be 
successful, the frolic must be carried on among 
their own friends. Dick might go down on 
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the campus, if he wished, however, for there 
was Kirke, and the chance of a rich harvest of 
pennies, but Harry must patrol their own street 
and around the corner as far as Miss Virginia's, 
while she reserved for Tom the sacred precincts 
of Hillhouse avenue. 

The plans must be carried into effect the 
next afternoon, for the tickets were to go ou 
sale on the following morning, and Harry must 
be on hand to secure the box directly over the 
one his brother should choose. In the mean- 
time, Rhoda promised to make ready the cos- 
tumes, and to pop the basket of corn which 
Dick was to hawk about under the stately elms 
of Yale. 

Late the next afternoon, three weary tramps 
might have been seen sneaking up behind the 
Eldens' barn, on their way to the appointed 
place of meeting in the loft. A dark-faced 
Italian came first, dragging behind him a small 
monkey. Next there appeared a boy with a 
grimy face and an old fur cap drawn down 
over his spiky yellow hair. He carried an 
empty basket on his arm, as did also his com- 
panion, who was clothed from head to foot 
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in the most ill-assorted rags upon which the 
sun ever shone. 

Rhoda was awaiting them in the barn. Once 
settled in the loft, they looked at each other for 
a moment ; then they burst into such a shout 
of laughter that they buried their heads in the 
hay, to smother the sound. At length, how- 
ever, the young Italian boy sat up, with a 
shiver. 

" It is cold enough to freeze hot fire, to-day," 
he said pettishly; "and Rhoda would not let 
me use overcoat at all." 

" Stop grumbling about the cold, and tell us 
what luck you had," interrupted the boy with 
the fur cap, and even in the few words he 
spoke, there was a finished accent which was 
scarcely in keeping with his costume. 

"Good," he replied, as he dandled the mon- 
key on his knee. 

" I can go ahead of you," said the boy in the 
fur cap. " Both my pockets are stuffed full of 
pennies ; but here," he added, as he dived into 
his vest pocket, " here's a half-dollar that Miss 
Virginia gave me, and she looked so sort of 
sweet and good when she said she'd try to find 
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me some regular work, that I was almost 
ashamed to take it. How much have you, 
Dick ? " 

"More than you have," he answered, while 
he piled some loose silver into Rhoda's lap. 
" These Yale men are never stingy, and I had a 
cinch down there. They took me for a French- 
man, so I danced and sang that song of Tomjs, 
and we had a great time. I went up into 
Kirke's room, too ; and he acted up like a little 
man. Now let's count and see how much we 
have." 

There was a prolonged silence, broken only 
by low murmurs and the rattle of the loose 
coins. At length Dick raised his head. 

" Well, I am blest ! " he said impressively. 
" If here aren't twenty-four dollars and seven- 
teen cents I " 

"Really? I told you 'twould work." And 
in her delight, Rhoda embraced the monkey 
until his eyes were in danger of starting from 
their sockets. 

" Dick had the most, and Tom next," said 
Harry. " Now what shall we do with the odd 
four dollars?" 
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" Flowers and carriage and things," suggested 
Dick, but Rhoda objected. 

" I must have a dollar of it," she said firmly. 
" I want to get up a little surprise for Kirke. 
By the way, don't tell him we are going." 

" What shall we say to Aunt Deb ? " Dick's 
tone was a little anxious. 

" Tell her we came honestly by the money, 
and we'll explain the rest by and by," Rhoda 
answered. " Hal can settle ail that, when he 
goes to invite her." 

" And will you go with me ? " asked Tom 
eagerly. 

Rhoda hesitated, as she met Dick's eyes and 
saw the wistful look in them. She was in a 
dilemma, for, though Tom had been the first to 
ask her, she greatly preferred Dick as an escort. 

" The tickets can't be bought till to-morrow 
morning. I'll go with the first one of you boys 
that asks me then," she said, laughing. And 
she ran away and left them. 

The next morning, long before breakfast- 
time, Dick was dressed and on his way to the 
Eldens'. While he walked along in the chill 
gray dawn of early March, he chuckled to him- 
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self as he realized how craftily lie was outwit- 
ting Tomakato Hideyama. It was so easily 
managed. All he had to do was to stroll up 
and down in front of the house until the maids 
were stirring, and then bribe one of them 
to carry a message up to Rhoda's room. 

Pleased with his own wiliness and sure of 
his own success, he whistled softly to himself as 
he rounded the corner and came in sight of the 
house. Then, all at once, he stopped and 
rubbed his eyes, as if to assure himself that his 
sight was to be trusted. There on the front 
steps sat Tomakato Hideyama, comfortably 
wrapped in his overcoat and munching a hand- 
ful of chocolate creams, while he waited for his 
fair one to awake from her slumbers. 

Dick gave him one reproachful glance ; then, 
without a word, he turned and fled from the 
scene, as fast as his feet would carry him. 

The night of the fourteenth of March was as 
clear and cold as if it had been ordered with 
especial reference to the children's plans. 
Aunt Deb had hesitated a little over Harry's 
unexpected invitation; then, reassured by his 
promise to explain it all to her, later on, she 
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accepted her position as chaperon, and asked no 
more questions. 

The carriage came for her, first of all, and 
Harry found her awaiting him in the parlor, an 
ideal chaperon in her black silk gown and rich 
lace. Ten minutes later, they stopped at the 
Eldens' door. Mrs. Elden and Kirke had been 
gone for some time, and Rhoda came running 
out to meet them, carrying Dick's roses in one 
hand and a huge bundle in the other. 

"Oh, I say, Rhode," protested her brother; 
"we can't take any such trunk as that with 
us." 

" That's all right ; it can go on the box with 
Dick," returned Rhoda tranquilly, as she 
stepped into the carriage and settled herself at 
Aunt Deb's side. 

Rarely had a more enthusiastic audience filled 
the theatre than the one which greeted the 
young actor, that night. There were moments 
when a wave of laughter swept over the house ; 
there were times when the people held their 
breath to listen to the low, sympathetic voice, 
while the tears came, all unheeded, to their eyes. 
In the box below, where the gay group of young 
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men and maidens were sitting; in the box 
above, where the quartet of merry children bent 
forward to watch the stage, there was little 
thought of self or of each other. They were 
held by the tender, half-unconscious pathos of 
the little play and by the quiet humanity of the 
central figure in it. 

The climax was reached at the close of the 
third act. Then the theatre rang with the ap- 
plause which rose, wave on wave, to the upper 
gallery, where it was caught and multiplied ten- 
fold by the students, and came thundering 
down again, rising and falling and dying away, 
only to be followed by another outbreak, longer 
and louder than the first had been. 

Rhoda's cheeks were scarlet, and her eyes 
were blazing with excitement. As the actor 
came forward to answer to the repeated cries, 
she sprang up. Then, as if carried out of all 
consciousness of self upon the sudden wave of 
enthusiasm, and before Aunt Deb could fathom 
her purpose and interfere with it, she had 
caught up her roses, and, with a bold, graceful 
sweep, she had tossed them down at his feet. 
He looked up, to catch one short glimpse of a 
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flushed, childish face against a background of 
eager boys; then Rhoda had fled backward, 
and, casting herself down upon the bundle 
which she had left in a corner of the box, she 
burst into hysterical sobs. 

" I couldn't help it, boys," she explained, as 
she wiped her eyes on Dick's handkerchief, and 
settled her dishevelled hair. " I truly didn't 
mean to be silly ; but it was too much for me." 

"But what about the bundle, Rhode?" her 
brother a'sked curiously. " Was that what you 
were going to send down to Kirke ? " 

Rhoda drew herself up proudly. Her sudden 
excitement had left her very pale, with a bright 
red spot in either cheek. It seemed to Dick 
that he had never seen her look prettier than at 
that moment. 

" The bundle is mine, Hal," she said quietly; 
*' and if I don't want to send it to Kirke, that's 
my lookout. I don't feel like it, now," she 
added vaguely; but Dick, who had helped to 
prepare the bundle, understood her. 

An hour later he was sitting by Cousin Vir- 
ginia's side, confessing the whole escapade with 
a frankness which won him a perfunctory re- 
buke, followed by full forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FALLEN BARRIER. 

The morning after the theatre party, the 
boys were all rather inclined to cavil at Rhoda 
for her sudden freak of the evening before. 
Whenever a frolic was on hand, she had always 
been the leading spirit to plan the mischief which 
added the final zest to the undertaking, and 
it was most annoying to have her grand joke on 
Kirke come to such an anti-climax. In vain the 
boys raged; in vain they protested that they 
never would have undertaken the theatre party 
if they had not supposed that she would seize 
the opportunity to "get even" with Kirke for 
his perfidy. Rhoda was penitent, but firm. 

" It seemed so sort of silly and common be- 
side the rest of it," was the only excuse she 
would give. '' If it had been genuine fun, Fd 
have done it; but I shoidd always have been 
ashamed of this." 

That was the next morning ; and, from that 
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time onward, she would never again mention 
the subject. Her first care on reaching home, 
the night before, had been to rush to the cellar 
and cast the unopened bundle into the furnace, 
and no persuasion could ever induce her to di- 
vulge the contents. 

It is doubtful, however, whether in its origi- 
nal form it could have produced so depressing 
an effect upon Kirke and his guests, as did the 
noxious fumes which filled the house and 
brought the tears to their eyes, as they sat over 
their supper. The young host was quite at a 
loss to explain the phenomenon ; but the min- 
gled fragrance of feathers and rubber, of singe- 
ing wool and burning popcorn, rose up and 
flavored the daintiest of the dishes which were 
awaiting his coming. Apology was in vain. 
He could only grind his teeth and await the 
morrow, to take vengeance upon his young 
brother and sister who had, doubtless, prepared 
this unsavory welcome for him. 

For a week the boys sent Rhoda to Coventry. 
They declared that they could not have all 
their good times spoiled by a sentimental little 
goose who cried for nothing; and they care- 
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fully excluded her from all their plans and 
doings. At the end of the week, however, 
they took counsel together, and decided that 
she had been punished enough for her own 
good. The fact of the case was that they were 
unable longer to get on without her. They 
missed her bright fun and nonsense, her quick- 
ness to plan some new prank when the old ones 
had palled upon them ; above all, they missed 
her quaint little assumption of maternal solici- 
tude, when she alternately gave them good 
advice and lectured them for their many sins. 

April had passed with its mingled sim and 
showers, and May was upon them, a cold, raw 
May which made one long for fur coats and 
mittens. Aunt Deb had taken the early spring 
to make some long-delayed visits in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, and Miss Virginia and Dick 
were keeping house alone. 

Strange to say, they both of them rather 
enjoyed the experience. When Mrs. Alvord 
was at home, they usually waited for her to 
lead the conversation and to bring up subjects 
common to them both. She was so anxious to 
have them show themselves at their best, to 
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have them know and care for each other, that 
she devoted herself to the work of bringmg 
them together. In a way she succeeded ; but, 
after all, it was like talking through a tele- 
phone, — the personal flavor of the conversation 
was entirely lacking. 

Now that they were brought face to face, with 
no possibility of escape, each of them was sur- 
prised to find the other so interesting. Dick 
discovered that he liked to linger over his 
meals, listening to Cousin Virginia's quiet com- 
ments on the persons and things in which she 
was interested ; and several times it had hap- 
pened, in the library after dinner, that Miss 
Swift had been so absorbed in the stories told 
by her young cousin, — stories rich in school-boy 
incident and expression, — that she had forgot- 
ten to note the passing hours until it was too 
late to fulfil the evening's engagement. 

They were sitting over the fire one evening, 
Dick with his books and Miss Virginia with 
a bit of work in her hand, though she was 
dreamily gazing into the fire. It had been 
raining all day long, not in summer showers, 
but with a dull, dogged persistence which was 
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exhausting. Miss Swift had been out to her 
Garner Club that afternoon, and she had come 
home wet, tired, and depressed. The house 
had seemed damp and chilly, so she had 
ordered a good fire in the library, and, putting 
on a warm house-dress, she had announced her 
intention of giving up a reception and spending 
a long, cosy evening at home. 

As she came into the library after dinner, 
Dick glanced up with a little feeling of 
pleasure. The soft, clinging folds of her gown 
made her look unusually slight and girlish, and 
the red flush on her cheeks and an odd, bright 
lustre in her eyes brought a new look of 
brilliancy to her face. 

" How jolly to have you all to myself for an 
evening ! " he had said impulsively, as he 
dropped his book and sprang up to bring her 
favorite chair forward to the fire, and place the 
tall lamp between them. 

Miss Virginia was thinking of his words and 
tone, while she sat staring into the fire, and her 
heart gave a little throb of pleasure. Could it 
be that the boy was really growing to care for 
her ? She turned her head and looked at him 
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long and steadily, as he sat with his chin rest- 
ing upon his hands and his book open on his 
knee. He was a splendid boy, she thought to 
herself, as she studied his tall, graceful figure 
and his well-modelled head. His face would 
have been plain, had it not been for the great 
gray eyes, and yet it was a face that one loved 
to watch, and the irregular features were quite 
transfigured by the sunny smile. 

While she watched him, Miss Virginia felt 
a new sensation, altogether different from the 
pride in him that she had known so long. This 
was no mere pride, but something higher and 
sweeter, something akin to the love his own 
mother would have given him. Miss Virginia 
was not sentimental nor given to the display of 
her feelings, but all at once, in obedience to 
some sudden impulse, she bent forward and laid 
her hand upon his. 

" Dick," she said ; " T wonder if you know how 
dear to me you are ? " 

Dick dropped his book with a crash and 
turned to face her. As he looked into her 
eyes he read a new meaning there, and, young 
as he was, he interpreted it aright. All of a 
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sudden the boyish fun died out of his face, and 
he took on the same look of manly dignity and 
strength which had come to him on that day, 
eight months before, when, alone in his room, in 
love and loyalty to his cousin, he had destroyed 
his great-uncle's will. 

He rose, and, mth a quaint, ceremonious 
courtesy which he assumed at times, and which 
always became him, he bent down on one knee 
and lifted his cousin's hand to his lips, saying, — 

" Thank you. Cousin Virginia. I have always 
wanted to hear you say that." 

The next moment, to his utter surprise, he 
found himself with his head buried in Cousin 
Virginia's lap and his lashes wet with two great, 
unboy-like tears. Cousin Virginia bent over 
him in surprise. 

"Why, Dick, I never supposed you cared, 
dear," she said gently. 

" Cousin Virginia," he answered slowly, " I 
don't think I'm given to being a baby and a 
milksop, but there hasn't been a day since I 
came here that I haven't wished that Uncle 
Richard had died in the poor-house instead of 
making you take me into your house, when you 
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didn't really want me. I don't feel that waj- 
any more." 

Cousin Virginia's hand was resting on his 
hair. The weight of his head in her lap and 
the confiding pressure of his whole body were 
very sweet to her just then. For the moment, 
the rest of the world was far away, and her 
whole being was absorbed in the boy at her 
feet, and in the new, sweet happiness which 
was filling her soul. 

" It was all a mistake, dear," she said softly ; 
"but we know better now." 

" Yes," echoed Dick contentedly ; " we know 
better now." 

For two hours, they sat there talking while 
the fire burned low. At length Miss Virginia 
shivered. Dick looked up. 

" You are cold, aren't you ? Let me start up 
the fire." 

" No," she said reluctantly. " I hate to dis- 
turb you, dear, and end our talk, but I think 
perhaps I'd better go to bed. I took a little 
cold this afternoon, and I feel chilly, but I shall 
be all well by morning." 

She bent forward and, for the second time in 
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their life together, she pressed her lips to his 
forehead. This time, Dick did not draw away. 

"Good-night, my dear child," she said. 
" This has been one of the happiest evenings I 
have ever known." 

It seemed to Dick as if he had but just fallen 
asleep, that night, when he was aroused by a 
call from Miss Virginia. Since Mrs. Alvord 
had been away from home, they had both slept 
with their doors wide open, and her first cry 
had wakened him from his dreams. 

" What is it ? " he asked drowsily. 

" Come here," she repeated. " I need you." 

Something in her tone alarmed him, and he 
sprang out of bed, caught up the rug from the 
couch, wrapped it about him as an Indian brave 
wraps his blanket, and crossed the hall into 
Cousin Virginia's room. The first glance told 
him that she was really ill. Her face was 
flushed and her breath came with difficulty; 
but she smiled up at him with the same happy 
look she had worn throughout the evening. 

"My cold is so much worse," she said 
hoarsely ; " and it hurts me to breathe, so I 
called you to get me something." 
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" Shall I go for the doctor ? " he asked anx- 
iously. 

" Oh, no." And she shook her head. " No 
need for that; and don't wake the maids, for 
they would only be frightened and useless. I 
didn't feel able to get up, so I called you. 
Please bring me the little case of bottles on 
the stand, and — do you suppose you could 
make me a mustard plaster, to relieve this 
pain?" 

The expression in Dick's eyes grew a little 
vague, but he said valiantly, — 

" Oh, yes, IVe often made them. You want 
it good and hot, don't you ? I'll be back in a 
minute." 

By morning, even Miss Virginia herself ad- 
mitted that it would be well to send for a 
doctor, and the doctor was summoned. He 
looked grave when he was ushered into Miss 
Virginia's room and heard the sound of her 
breathing and her hard, dry little cough; but 
he made light of it all, and left her feeling 
quite at ease about herself. Then he went 
down to the library. 

" Howard," he said seriously ; " Miss Swift is 
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very ill. She has a bad attack of pneumonia, and 
you must telegraph to Mrs. Alvord at once. 
I'll send up a nurse from the hospital, and she 
will take charge of things. I am sorry to alarm 
you ; but there is no one else, and I must tell 
some one what to do." 

Dick's face had grown white to the lips ; but 
he looked steadily, unflinchingly at the doctor. 

" Will she die ? " he asked. 

" I hope not ; no, I think not. She is very 
ill, but a great deal depends on the care she 
has. Keep up your courage, my boy. It's not 
hopeless, by any means." 

Dick's eyes drooped. 

"I know," he said dejectedly; "only we'd 
just started — and now I'm afraid it's too late." 

The next twenty-four hours were apparently 
endless. The nurse had come and had promptly 
banished Dick from the sick-room, so he could 
only wander aimlessly up and down the house 
and watch the slow-moving clocks. He was 
too wretched to eat or to read, and Beelzebub's 
pranks jarred upon his nerves. At last he 
strayed into the library. 

Everything was just as they had left it, the 
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night before ; for, in the alarm of his cousin's 
sudden illness, the maid had neglected to put 
the room in order. There were the two chairs 
drawn up before the whitened ashes in the fire- 
place, and the great cushion where he had sat 
at Cousin Virginia's feet while they had talked 
together of the happy days to come. The rec- 
ollection was too much for him, and, dropping 
down on the cushion, he buried his face in the 
seat of the chair. 

Rhoda found him there, when she came in, 
late in the afternoon, to bring a message of 
sympathy from her mother. 

"Oh, Rhode, you can't know about it," 
he said at last, in answer to her repeated ques- 
tions. " Nobody else can. Last night, I found 
that Cousin Virginia is my best friend, and 
now I'm going to lose her." 

" But you sha'n't, Dick," she said bravely, as 
she dropped down beside him and took his 
hand. "I know that Miss Virginia will get 
well, if it's only just for your sake." 

And she did. 

The doctor had told them that the next 
morning would bring the crisis ; and Dick, too 
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wretched and anxious to go to bed, had spent 
most of the night in pacing the library or restr 
ing in the chair by the hearth. Towards morn- 
ing, worn out by his sorrow, he had fallen into 
a doze ; and he had slept on until the morning 
sun, slanting across his face, had roused him to 
find the doctor waiting to tell him the happy 
news. 

That same afternoon. Miss Virginia asked to 
see him. As he came into the room, he was 
shocked to see the change that tlie two days 
had caused. Tlien he forgot that, for Miss 
Virginia had put up her hand and drawn him 
down beside her. 

" My dear old Dick," she whispered ; " I 
was determined to get well, so that I could en- 
joy njy boy for a few years longer." 

Miss Swift rallied quickly. The season was 
in her favor; and, with the best of care and 
nursing, her convalescence was short. Dick 
spent hours in her room, during these days, 
amusing her with his boyish chatter, or, when 
she was too tired to talk more, sitting quietly 
by her side, while lie worked at his lessons. 
It would be hard to tell who gained the greater 
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pleasure from the companionship. For both of 
them, life had suddenly taken on a, new in- 
terest. 

In the meantime, a fresh cause of excite- 
ment had come to the young people. It had 
all happened quite simply and unexpectedly, 
too. One evening in June, they had been in- 
vited to an informal neighborhood party, where 
Kirke and Miss Wetherbee were among the 
guests. The day had been cloudy, though it 
had brightened at sunset ; but now, when the 
little company separated, the clouds had gath- 
ered again and the rain was falling heavily. 

Kirke grumbled to himself, as he took up 
his hat and then began to search through and 
through the collection of umbrellas in the rack. 

" Confound it ! " he said to Dick who stood 
at his elbow. " I am sure I brought my um- 
brella. I remember putting it in here ; but I 
can't find it anywhere. What in thunder am 
I to do?" 

"Are you likely to melt in warm water?" 
inquired Dick composedly. 

" No ; it's not for myself," Kirke answered 
shortly ; " but I want to take Miss Wetherbee 
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home, and she'll catch her death, in that thin 
dress." 

This was the opportunity for which Dick had 
been waiting, for which he had made secret 
preparations. 

" Oh, if that's it," he said genially ; " take 
my umbrella. I don't mind ; and anyway I'm 
glad to do as much as that for a woman. Here, 
catch hold." And he thrust his tightly-rolled 
umbrella into Kirke's hand. 

The young man's face expressed his gratitude. 

" You're a good fellow, Dick," he said, as he 
turned to meet Miss Wetherbee who was com- 
ing down the stairs, with her gown tucked up 
about her little patent leather shoes. 

Out on the steps, the wind was blowing a 
gale, and Kirke met with unexpected difficul- 
ties when he attempted to unfurl the umbrella 
Dick had given him. The fine raindrops were 
sweeping down upon the girl at his side, while 
he tugged and pried at the obstinate thing 
which remained firm in its determination not to 
open. At last he shut his teeth hard together 
and gave one mighty push. The umbrella 
yielded and partly opened. Then, just as he 
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was about to raise it above his companion's 
head, the ribs quietly slid up through a hole in 
the apex, while the aged silk, slit and torn in 
twenty places, flapped dejectedly to and fro in 
the wind. 

There was a pause. Then Kirke's voice was 
heard, deep and full-toned, but low, — 

" That diabolical Dick ! " 

Dick was just leaving the table, the next 
morning, when Harry came bouncing into the 
room. 

" They're engaged," he said, with slow, 
wrathful emphasis ; " and 'twas your umbrella 
that did it ! " Then his tone changed to one of 
malicious satisfaction, as he went on. " And 
Kirke says he'll get even with you, if it takes 
him all sunmier." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DULCB DOMXJM. 

To Dick's happy eyes, the world looked 
brighter than ever, that June ; and it seemed to 
him that his schoolboy lift*, was to end in a 
blaze of glory. In a few days more, he would 
be entered upon the roll of alumni of the old 
school, with Yale standing before him in the 
near future. Now he was all in the midst of 
the excitement of examinations and Commence- 
ment, without a moment to think of the coming 
break in all liis associations and to mourn for 
it. That would come later. 

He went through his examinations victori- 
ously, spurred on by a sturdy determination to 
be worthy of Miss Virginia's new-gained affec- 
tion. To be sure, it was an easy matter for him 
to make a good record; but nevertheless he 
worked with a will, and won for himself the 
plaudits of his class, when the result of the 
examinations was made known. 
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Other interests crowded so thickly upon him, 
during those last days of his school life, that 
Miss Virginia and Mrs. Alvord saw him but 
rarely. He was to be the orator of his class, 
and he went about the house, muttering 
stormily to himself. He was class president, 
and chairman of innumerable committees, and, 
most exciting fact of all, he was chosen to 
represent the school at a grand banquet to be 
given in honor of the most distinguished alum- 
nus of modern days, who had just been elected 
to a professorship in the University. 

That night, he was manifested to Miss Vir- 
ginia in a new light. He had a few words to 
say in response to the toast to the school, and 
t!ie galleries were to be full of women. To 
]Miss Virginia's surprise, the boy appeared to be 
not at all nervous in regard to his speech, but 
only about his personal appearance; and he 
spent a long hour before his mirror, brushing 
his hair this way and that and trying the effect 
of one necktie after another. Surely, Dick was 
growing up. 

But at last it was all over and the final hour 
had come. There were to be no more school- 
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boy days for Dick and Tom and Harry. Next 
week would come their Yale finals, and there- 
after they would talk only of " the men of our 
class." The step was a short one; but, once 
passed over, there was no going back again. 

The three boys were taking the event of their 
graduation in ways that were most characteristic. 
Dick was absorbed in the present enjoyment; 
Harry was looking with anxious eyes towards 
the future, and Tomakato Hideyama was care- 
less of past or future, but took the events of life 
as they came, with a lazy indifference which 
marked him as the child of an older, more lan- 
guid civilization. 

While Harry and Dick were flying about, 
eager and nervous over their share in the com- 
ing Commencement, Tom was quite content to 
settle himself at the Eldens' piano and pick out 
college songs, playing them with one finger, 
hour by hour, all regardless of the fact that he 
had made no preparation for his part in the 
debate. 

According to the established custom of the 
school, Commencement was held at "North 
Sheff," in the very hall where Dick had sat and 
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wriggled, during two courses of lectures. The 
place, then, was scarcely endeared to him by 
association ; but it looked much more attractive, 
on this warm June day, with the windows wide 
open to the sunshine outside. Down in the 
lower rooms, the boys were gathering fast, 
chattering noisily together while they waited 
for the opening strains of the march which 
should summon them to the hall above. 

The hall itself was well filled. In the audi- 
ence, that afternoon, there was a fair sprinkling 
of faces whose owners were known, by reputa- 
tion at least, over half the country, and even 
across the seas into England. Mrs. Alvord and 
Miss Virginia were there in good season, and 
Professor and Mrs. Elden, and Rhoda who was 
half-distracted by fears lest Harry and Dick 
should somehow contrive to disgrace themselves 
at the last moment. 

Kirke had pleaded an engagement ; but he 
had promised to drop in in time to witness the 
giving of the diplomas. 

There was a slight sensation when the rector 
came down the aisle, ushering in Yale's presi- 
dent whose place it was to present the diplomas. 
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Half a dozen more men followed them, trustees 
and a teacher or two, and together they mounted 
the stage in front of the seats that curved 
around it in a steep amphitheatre. For a 
moment, there was the slight confusion of tak- 
ing their seats, and of bending forward to ex- 
change a word or two with each other. There 
was some rearranging of the diplomas that were 
heaped on a stand before the rector's chair, 
and a hurried consultation with the judges who 
had awarded the prizes. 

Then, at a signal from the rector, the well- 
known march began, and, an instant later, the 
tramp of many feet could be heard, as the boys 
came up the stairs. It was one of the attractive 
sights of the year, that line of boys who came 
marching down the aisle and into their places at 
the front of the hall. They were eager, bright 
fellows, one hundred and more of them, who 
had thrown aside all other interests, that day, 
long enough to watch a little band of their 
mates take the first stride into manhood. 

The seniors to whom they had looked up, for 
the past twelve months, were to leave them, 
never to come back again to tyrannize over 
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them and protect them by turns, as is the way 
of seniors, the world over. In a few years, at 
most, even the smallest and youngest of them 
would be seniors in their turn, and go forth 
from the old brick school where they had en- 
joyed so many good times. It had gone on for 
two hundred years, this shifting of classes, up 
and ever up, like the restless incoming tide. It 
was good to feel one's self a part of the long, un- 
broken chain which had reached far into the 
past, which should reach still farther into the 
future. 

The seniors had taken the front rank of seats. 
The other classes had filed in behind them, the 
little, yellow-haired urchins of the fifth class 
making a strong contrast with the maturer 
faces below. The two tiniest boys of the 
school had fixed their eyes upon Dick with the 
adoration that a small boy often feels for a 
larger one. They owed many a good time with 
the older boys to Dick's protection; and, in 
their eyes, he stood forth as a hero. 

Dick, in the meantime, was looking rather 
nervous. His oration was doing its best to 
slide out of his mind, and his knees quaked 
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beneath him when he tried to fancy how it would 
feel to mount the platform, under the fire of all 
those eyes. He sat, wriggling uneasily till the 
dreaded moment came. Then, as he pushed 
back his hair with a little, impatient gesture, 
and went forward to the steps, his courage came 
back to him, and he was fired with a sudden 
determination to do his best, and to deserve the 
rapturous applause with which his schoolmates 
greeted him. 

He went through his oration in fine style. 
To the average boy in the school, it made little 
difference whether it was such an address as 
Patrick Henry might have spoken, or whether 
it was a string of Mother Goose rhymes. It 
was enough for them that it was Dick Howard 
who was standing before them. They sat with 
their hands raised, ready to burst into applause 
whenever he stopped for breath; and the two 
small boys in the back row became purple in 
the face from their demonstrations. But, as he 
returned to his seat. Miss Virginia exchanged a 
nod of approval with the Eldens ; and if Dick 
could have seen that, to his mind it would have 
been worth more than all the cheering that his 
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mates could give. Under all the crude periods, 
under all the inflated rhetoric of schoolboy 
composition there had been a ring of honest 
manliness which had appealed to every hearer. 

But the Battell chimes, striking the quarter- 
hours, came softly in at the window and told 
the audience that the program was drawing 
to a close, told Dick and his classmates that 
their moments were numbered. The last echo 
of a song hkd died away and now there came a 
sudden hush, as the rector and the president of 
the University arose. 

The back of the room was filled with later 
comers who had straggled in, one by one, to 
stand there long enough to witness the final 
ceremony of the day. Conspicuous among 
them was Kirke Elden, his golden head tower- 
ing up above those about him, and his face 
bright and smiling as with some hidden thought. 
One hand rested upon the back of the seat in 
front of him ; the other was grasping the edge 
of his coat, as if to keep something beneath 
from slipping down into sight. 

It was a pretty little ceremony which 
followed, formal and well-arranged, yet shorter 
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and more personal in its tone than any college 
commencement could ever be. Beginning with 
the classics, as was their due, the rector called 
upon one boy after another to come forward to 
receive his diploma. One after another they 
went up the steps, bowed low to the president 
and the rector, then listened in silence to the 
few Latin words which announced that they 
were schoolboys no longer. Some were grace- 
ful and some were awkward, some were grave 
and some were hilarious ; but, for the moment, 
all were lifted out of their self-consciousness 
and into a little stir of enthusiasm which 
showed them at their best, while the length and 
heartiness of the applause that greeted each one 
of them, was an unfailing measure of his popu- 
larity in the school. 

Harry had gone forward; then Tom had 
marched up the steps, with the easy indifference 
that characterized his every motion. Dick's 
turn ought to come next. Miss Virginia raised 
her lorgnette while, in their eagerness, the two 
little fifth-class boys edged forward until they 
were in imminent danger of losing their balance 
and tumbling down upon the very head of their 
hero. 
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Then there came a sudden sensation, for the 
rector had quietly passed on among the M's. 
Dick's face had grown white ; but he joined in 
the applause with unflagging zeal, while Miss 
Virginia dropped her glass in dismay, and 
Kirke bit his lip and gave the side of his coat 
a vengeful punch. What did it mean ? 

One after another the last of the classics had 
gone forward, and the scientifics had followed 
in their turn. All at once the rector paused 
and looked puzzled, then annoyed. Then his 
face brightened, and he stepped forward a 
little. 

" I find that, through some carelessness,'' he 
said, and his voice rang out full and sonorous ; 
" I have omitted to call the name of a member 
of the class whom I should be the last to over- 
look, one who has been with us during the past 
two years and has endeared himself to us all. 
I now ask Richard Jordan Howard to come 
forward to receive the diploma he has so fully 
earned." 

The applause came in a wild chorus, as Dick 
rose. The unexpected words of the rector had 
quite destroyed his presence of mind, and the 
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hot color rushed into his cheeks, as he went 
dashing up the steps with an embarrassed speed 
which he was unable to check until he was in 
actual danger of treading upon the rector's 
toes. Then, in spite of himself, Dick giggled, 
and the audience giggled in sympathy. Even 
the president was forced to pause for a moment, 
before he could control his voice. 

As the last words of the resonant Latin died 
away, there came a patter of little feet down 
the aisle. Then a tiny, scarlet-coated figure 
darted up the steps, made a swift upward 
bound and landed on Dick's shoulder, where it 
sat, chuckling and rubbing its little brown head 
against his cheek, while he bowed low in ac- 
knowledgment of his diploma. Kirke had ful- 
filled his promise of "getting even." 

The applause broke out more madly than 
ever, as Dick, his cheeks blazing and his face 
rigid with his efforts to keep back his mingled 
rage and amusement, came slowly down the 
steps, bearing his diploma in one hand, Beelze- 
bub in the other. Irregular as the interruption 
liad been, the powers on the platform had been 
convulsed by the unexpected apparition, and 
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the audience and the boys joined them in a 
moment of wild hilarity. 

At length the rector raised his hand, to ask 
for silence. A moment later came the first 
notes of Domum^ that quaint old song endeared 
to the heart of every boy of Winchester School. 
For two centuries it has been sung there in the 
summer twilights, until at' last its old-world 
fame has crossed the broad Atlantic, and it has 
come to bind our new-world schoolboys into 
closer relation with their English brothers. 

** Domwniy domv/m, dulce domum, 
Dulce domwm resonemus.** 

The last chorus was ended, and the fresh, 
strong boy voices died away into silence. The 
afternoon was over, and with it the year had 
ended and the old school had taken another 
step towards the fulfilment of her ancient 
motto : Quod felix fauBtumque Bit ; but Beelze- 
bub, as he sat on his master's knee, smiling and 
swaying to and fro in rapt enjoyment of the 
music, wondered in the depths of his wise little 
brain why it was that his master's face was so 
sad. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MISS Virginia's choice. 

The summer exodus had begun. 

College had closed, and the streets wore the 
empty, decorous look which always follows the 
departure of the students. The rest of the 
inhabitants of the city had already followed 
the more transient population, or were making 
their preparations to leave town as soon as they 
could. Fashion had decreed that the social 
world should abandon the huge elms and the 
broad lawns of the cool, shady little city, and 
go into summer quarters, no matter how warm 
and cramped they might be. Better to live on 
husks at Bar Harbor than to abide in luxury at 
home in New Haven ! 

Miss Virginia was unusually late in leavin<y 
town, that year. Her neighbors had all fled, 
ten days ago ; but she had lingered on in her 
pleasant home, too much prostrated by the 
burning heat of early July to make any definite 
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plans for the summer. Mrs. Alvord was to go 
to the White Mountains in August, and she and 
Dick might join her there, or else meet the 
Eldens in Maine, unless — 

Unwilling as she was to admit it to herself, 
it was the very question involved in that unless 
which was keeping Miss Virginia in town, so 
late in the season. Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis had 
come up for Commencement week, and he had 
stayed on from day to day, apparently too indo- 
lent to buy a railway ticket to any one of the 
numerous summer resorts where he could have 
been sure of a welcome. There had been few 
days, during this time, that he had not called 
upon Miss Virginia ; and his manner to her had 
left her with no doubt of his final intention of 
one day asking her to be his wife. 

Since that evening, more than a year before, 
when Mrs. Alvord had asked Miss Virginia 
what was her mind in regard to him, the sub- 
ject had never been mentioned between them. 
Miss Virginia had never, since then, analyzed 
her own feeling in regard to the matter. She 
had expressed herself frankly enough, at the 
time, and she was willing to take it for granted 
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that her intention had remained unchanged. 
However, it was evident to all her friends that 
she liked Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis better than any of 
the other men whom she was constantly meeting. 

The matter had been a subject for specula- 
tion at all the teas since Christmas. When 
would he ask her? How soon would they be 
married? What would become of Dick if, as 
was highly probable, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis ob- 
jected to going back to hig friends in London, 
accompanied by a son half as old as himself, 
and two inches taller than he could ever hope 
to be? 

The questions were answered, one day in mid- 
July when the little waves of heat rolled up 
through the air, like the irregular, shining rings 
on watered silk. Dick was sprawling on the 
floor at Cousin Virginia's feet, up in her sitting- 
room, with his heels higher than his head and 
an open book in his hand, when the maid 
brought up a card. 

" Mr. Tudie, as usual ? " he asked, glancing 
up as Miss Virginia rose. " No ; don't bother 
to dress up for him. That mussy white stuff 
is awfully becoming." 
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Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis agreed with him, when 
the door opened, a moment later, and Miss Vir- 
ginia entered the room. There was a little 
added eagerness in his manner, as he rose to 
greet her, and then followed her from the 
sunny parlor to the cool, dark library on the 
north side of the house. 

" I fear this will be my last call," he said, as 
he seated himself opposite her, and fell to play- 
ing with his long-suffering eye-glass. " I have 
been here too long already. The spell of the 
place is upon me, and unless I break it soon, I 
shall live and die under the elms of Yale." 

** Where shall you go ? " Miss Virginia asked 
him. 

" I am not sure yet. I shall leave the chance 
of the next day or two to decide whether I 
simply run up into the mountains for a month 
or six weeks, or whether I sail for England on 
the twentieth." 

Something in his look and tone made Miss 
Virginia feel that she was treading upon dan- 
gerous ground, and she hastily led the con- 
versation around to the comparatively safe 
discussion of mountain and sea. Mr. Tudor- 
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Ffrancis answered all her suggestions with a 
quiet courtesy which was exasperating. It made 
her feel that his patience would endure until 
she was ready to abandon the subject. 

Strange to say, she felt a sudden dread of 
entering upon more personal topics, and the 
desire to speak only of trivial matters made her 
unusually garrulous. Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis lis- 
tened and assented to all her opinions of the 
bracing air of the mountains and the restless 
attraction of the sea, of the excellent food at 
the Profile and of the quiet family atmosphere 
at Appledore. 

At last Miss Virginia gave a sudden gasp of 
dismay. All at once she found that she had 
reached the very end of her subject, and that 
no more words were forthcoming. This was 
the moment for Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis, and he 
promptly assumed it as his own. 

" You asked me where I mean to spend the 
summer. Miss Swift," he said slowly. "The 
answer to the question depends upon yourself 
alone." 

Miss Virginia's cheeks turned pink, and she 
began to play with a long loop of ribbon that 
caught up a fold of her gown. 
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"I don't quite understand," she said ner- 
vously. 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis smiled. 

"Perhaps I can make you understand me," 
he said. " If I go away to the mountains, it 
will only be as your — your accepted lover, to 
come back here again in the fall and wait until 
I claim you as my wife. If I sail for England, 
it will be never to come to America again. 
Which shalll do?" 

There was a silence, broken only by the low 
hissing of Miss Virginia's fingers, as she rubbed 
them up and down over the heavy satin ribbon. 
At length Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis spoke again. 

" I know that I am asking too much of you, 
Virginia, for the sacrifice would all be on your 
side. You may not know that, after years of 
careful research, we have traced our ancestry to 
England, where the family is nearly extinct. 
The life of one old man is all that separates me 
from being the head of my house. When he 
dies, my duty will call me to England, to take 
my proper place there." 

For a moment, there flashed into Miss Vir- 
ginia's mind a whimsical picture of Mr. Tudor- 
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Ffrancis rising, eye-glass in hand, to address the 
British House of Lords. Then she recalled her 
wandering thoughts, as his next words fell upon 
her ears. 

" It would be hard for you, of course, to give 
up your American home and all its ties; and 
yet, that would inevitably follow our marriage, 
since, in any case, I could scarcely remain here 
with you. I know that you are attached to 
your home and to your young cousin ; but can't 
you love me enough to make up for the loss of 
them?" 

Miss Virginia had risen and was moving im- 
patiently about the room, like a wild creature 
trying to accustom itself to a yoke. At his 
question, she paused abruptly, and turned to 
face him. 

"Do I understand," she asked haughtily; 
"that you are asking me to choose between 
yourself and my cousin?" 

Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis laughed a little uneasily. 

"I fancy it amounts to that," he answered. 
" Of course you could have him to stop with us 
now and again ; but we shouldn't either of us 
care to have him as a regular member of the 
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family. Fancy my going back to England, by 
Jove, with a ready-made heir to the family 
estates ! " 

Miss Virginia flashed upon him one quick 
look of scorn. 

" Please remember that you are talking to a 
lady, Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis," she said, as she 
pressed her finger on the button of an electric 
bell. "Ask Mr. Dick to come to me in the 
library," she told the maid who answered the 
summons. 

Surprised at the unexpected request, Dick 
lost no time in putting in an appearance in the 
library. His perplexity was in no way dimin- 
ished when he looked from his cousin who was 
still standing by the bell, to Mr. Tudor-Ffrancis 
who leaned against the mantel. The caller was 
obviously ill at ease ; and Miss Swift's eyes 
were sparkling with a light that boded no good 
to her guest. 

As Dick came into the room, Miss Virginia 
went forward and took his hand. A more 
gentle expression crossed her face, while she 
stood looking up at him for a moment. Then 
she said quietly, — 
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" Dick, dear, we've just been having a little 
talk about your future plans. You are so 
young that it hardly seems best for you to enter 
college this year, so I have made up my mind to 
take you over to Europe, this fall, and winter 
on the Nile." 

She hesitated for a moment, only for a mo- 
ment, however. Then she raised her eyes and 
looked steadily at her guest, as she delivered 
her final blow, — 

" And now, my boy, I have sent for you to 
say good-by to Mr. Tudor-Ff rancis, for he sails 
for home next week." 



